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PREFACE. 

success which has attended the issue of 
16 Handbook Series of the publications of 
16 Society — Handbook No. I,, published 
in 1894, being already out of print — has been greater 
than could have been anticipated, and it is gratifying 
to find that the efforts of the Council of the Society 
to meet the growing demand for Antiquarian Litera- 
ture is appreciated amongst those readers outside the 
Membership of the Society for whom the Handbooks 
are primarily intended. 

In the present issue it is a matter for congi-atulation 

that we have been so fortunate as to have the valuable 

services of Mr. T. Johnson Westropp, a prominent 

Fellow of the Society, who, by years of careful study 

— and personal examination of the Antiquities of Clare, 

jr~ is thoroughly conversant with the subject on which 

he writes. An important feature of the work is the 

cr'^-s, numerous illustrations from the drawings made by 

^ Mr. Westropp. 



11 PREFACE. 

The places and localities described are very little 
known, and some of them are but rarely visited, in 
bringing these under notice, it may be mentioned, for 
the benefit of the intending visitor, that all are com- 
paratively easy of access, as the Railway Companies 
furnish special tickets to Lisdoonvama, which is a most 
convenient centre, and in it are several comfortable 
hotels, where the charges are moderate, and vehicles 
may be obtained at reasonable rates during the summer 
months. 

ROBERT COCHRANE. 
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NOTE. 

The dates mentioned, viz. 30th of July to 4th of August, 1900, are 
those on which the Members of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, to the number of about 100, made the Excursions to the 
several places herein described. 



PROGRAM M E 



OF 



DAILY EXCURSIONS FROM LISDOONVARNA. 



MONDAY, JULY 30th, 1900. 

Xeft Dublin by train from KiDgsbridge, 9.45 a.m., via Limerick, 
Ennis, and Ennistymon ; thence by cars to Lisdoonvama, arriving at 
5.30 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JULY 3lBt, 1900. 

The excursion to-day lay in Corcomroe Barony (the shale district). 
We drove (9.30 a.m.) to the very perfect fifteenth-century peel tower of 
Ballinalacken, and thence past the churches of Killilagh and ToomuUen, 
the alleged Ogam-stone of Ejiockastoolery lull fort, and the very perfect 
•circular castle of Doonagore, commanding a fine view to Aran and 
Connemara. We next reached O'Brien's Tower, whence the noblest views 
of the cliffs of Moher can be obtained from a lofty headland. Thence 
past the O'Brien mausoleum and St. Bridget's well, and the castle and 
village of Liscannor, along the bay of Liscannor, to the interesting late 
church of Kilmacreehy, and the castle of Dough. On our return we saw 
the great cairn of Gairnconnaughtagh, probably the scene of a battle in 
1088, and the church of Kilshanny. 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1st, 1900. 

The excursion lay in Burren Barony. We "drove (9.30 a.m.) by the 
€orkscrew hill, with fine views of the valley and terraced mountains. 

Leaving Ballyvaughan, we pass the mediaeval church of Drom- 
-creehy, the two castles of Muckinish, and (if time allows) may visit th€i 



6 EXCURSIONS FROM LISDOONVARNA. 

forts and sou terrains of Parkmore and Mortyclough,* on the well-known 

oyster creek of Pouldoody. 

We reached Corcomroe Abbey ('* De petra fertili "), founded by King 

Donald O'Brien about 1180, with beautiful early Qothic details in 

chancel and chapels, and the tomb of King Conor na Siudaine O'Brien, 

slain 1268. The ridge to west of the abbey was the scene of the fierce 

battle fought, in 1317, between the rival princes of the O'Briens, which 

established the Clan Torlough on the throne.* 

The early churches of Oughtmama, and the castle of Gragans, were 
also visited. 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 2nd, 1900. 

The excursion to-day ran through the more eastern districts of Cor- 
comroe Barony into the heart of Inchiquin. We drove (9.30 a.m.) to tlie 
venerable cathedral (twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries) of Kil- 
fenora, examined its curious monuments and high cross (richly carved, and 
of the twelfth century). Thence to the noble stone fort of Bally kin varga, 
with terraced rampart, massive gateway, and chevatcx-de-frue, one of tha 
most remarkable cahers in Ireland.' Bound it lie more than eighteen 
forts and ten cromlechs. Time did not permit us to visit the ancient 
parish church, crosses, holy tree, and stone forts of Noughaval and 
Ballyganner ; * but the largest cromlech at the latter place was seen from 
the road, as well as the fine rath of Tullagh. 

The castle of Lemaneagh was then reached, with its enclosures, 
garden, and fish-pond. It was long the seat of the O'Briens (after- 
wards Baronets and Barons of Inchiquin). The tower dates from the 
later fifteenth century, many of the other buildings from the seventeenth 
century. We next visited the imique tau-shaped termon cross of Kiln a- 
boy, and the stone fort of Cahermore, on Roughan Hill. 

Kilnaboy church and round tower lie some distance down the rosid 
to the south. The church has been adapted out of an early structure, 
possibly of the tenth century ; a perfect ** sheela" appears over its door- 
way, and there are some interesting monuments of the seventeenth 
centuiy. 

1 Journal, vol. i., 1848. « Ibid., 1891, p. 466 ; 1896, p. 279. 

3 THd., 1897, p. 121.  Ibid,, p. 116. 
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Below it lies **De Clare's Court," on the bank of the Fergus ; it is 
supposed to have beei^ the residence of the Deans of Kilfenora. The 
castle of Inchiquin stands on a rocky headland, which projects into the 
beautiful lake of that name, and is seen to great advantage from the 
road behind its ivied ruins. We soon reach the " town" of Corofin, on 
the Fergus. 

Dysert O'Dea ^ lies a few miles to the south of Corofin ; we pass the 
brook at which commenced this decisiTC battle May, 1318, between Sir 
Richard De Clare and the O'Deas, who were successively reinforced by 
the O'Conors, the O'Hehirs, and the O'Briens and Macnamaras, the 
combat ending in the annihilation of the Kormans, and the flight of 
their Irish allies. The place is more easily reached from Ennis. 

The church of Dysert O'Dea was founded by St. Tola, who died 736 ; 
it is an interesting early building, to which a richly carved doorway was 
added in the twelfth century, and an east window in the later thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century. The curious round tower (formerly one of 
the largest in Ireland, and built in contracting stages like Ardmore) 
stands close to the north-west comer, and the beautiful high cross 
remains in the field to the east. 

The O'Dea's Castle is in fair preservation, and still inhabited. 

About two miles to the north-west of Kilnaboy a road, with a 
beautiful view over Inchiquin Lake, ascends the hill of Glasgeivnagh, 
where are the cromlechs at Parknabinnia and Creevagh, the rock fortress 
of Cashlaun Gar, and the great triple stone fort of Cahercommaun, 
built upon the cliff overhanging the valley of Glencurraun.* 



FRIDAY, AUGUST 3rd, 1900, 

We drove to Black Head through the Caher valley, and examined 
the interesting church of Killeany, with its graveyard, altar, and 
*' cursing" stores, and the large stone fort of Cahercloggaun, contain- 
ing the foundations of a later castle of the 0*Loughlins. We then 
drove round the bluff of Slieve Elva, seeing the forts of Cahermoyle, 
Lislarheen, and CaherbuUog, the picturesque Khyber Pass, and Black 
Head. We made a lengthened stay at the last, enabling our members 
to examine the sandhills at the Murroughs for flint implements, to 



» Journal, 1894, p. 150 ; 1899, p. 244. ^ Ibid,, 1896, p. 151. 
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ascend the steep hill to the fine fort of Caheidooneerish, and to collect 
maiden-hair ferns and other plants. Then returning hy Ballyvaughan, 
we visited Gleninagh and Newtown Castles, and Rathhomey Church, 
reaching LisdoonT£ima later than usual, the afternoon and evening 
having heen beautifully fine. 



Altemative Excursion. — Some of our memhers drove to Ennisty- 
mon, took train to Ennis, and drove to Quin Franciscan Friary. The 
latter is built on and embodies portions of the great castle built by Sir 
Thomas De Clare in 1280. The monastery was probably founded 
between 1320 and 1350 ; it was largely rebuilt in 1402, and the 
beautiful cloister dates from that period ; the transept and belfry 
probably were added in 1433, when the monastery was reformed to 
the strict observance. The place was a college of some note (1641- 
1651), and the monastic historian, '^ Bruodinus," studied there. 
Several battles were fought near the village — one in 1278, in which 
Sioda Mac Namara, chief of Clancuilean, fell, one in 1601, and another 
in 1652, in which Bishop O'Molony was captured by the Cromwellians. 

The church of St. Finghin was very probably extant in 1112, when 
Quin was taken as marking the bounds of the Sees of Killaloe and 
Limerick. It was probably rebuilt by De Clare, it having been burned 
over his soldiers bv the Irish in 1278. 

Magh Adhair, the place of inauguration of the Dalcassian princes, 
lies two miles to the north-east of Quin, but time did not allow us to 
visit it on this occasion. It still retains a fine tumulus (traditionally 
the tomb of the Firbolg Adar, first century b.c), a csdm, enclosures, 
basin-stone, and pillar. The triple- walled fort of CahercallA is not far 
away. 

Leaving Quin, we drove through Clare Castle, seeing the old 
tower, probably founded by Eobert de Musegros about 1250, but which 
has made no great figure in history. 

Driving up the steep " Rockmount-road," which commands a fine 
view across the plain of eastern Clare, or round a more gradual ascent 
past Bamtick, we visited the convent of Killone, in Newhall, and the 
picturesque lake and wooded glen of Edenvale. The former is a ruin of 
considerable heauty, and is finely situated on the hill-sid^ above a lake. 
It is one of the numerous foundations of King Donaldmore about 1180. 
It has a fine Romanesque east window, and the unusual feature of a 
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crypt. The holy well of St. John, near the convent, was the centre of 
great patterns till the first quarter of the present century. 

We visited the Franciscan Friary at Ennis.* The church and 
chapter-house are in good preservation, and fragments remain of the 
cloister arcade, and the rich canopy of the ** MacMahon tomb," made, 
about 1460, for Morina ni Brien, wife of MacMahon, chief of Corco- 
vaskin. The fine east window of five Gothic lights, with airy shafts, 
and the flamboyant screen under the belfry, are very noteworthy ; also 
the fine carvings representing our Lord and His Apostles, scenes from 
the Passion and the Eesurrection (these belonged to the MacMahon 
tomb, which dates from 1460, and are now inserted in the monument of 
Creagh of Dangan). The Friary was built by Donchad Cairbreach 
O'Brien, King of Thomond, about 1240 ; his greatgrandson, King 
Torlough, made extensive restorations between 1287 and 1306. The 
cloister dates about 1400, and the transept about 1450, though their 
building is unrecorded in our Annals. 



SATURDAY, AUGUST Mh, 1900. 

Leaving Lisdoonvarna, some of our members stopped in Ennis to 
see the Franciscan Friary, and the Augustinian Abbey of SS. Peter and 
Paul, of the Fergus (Clare Abbey), founded by Donaldmore in 1189, 
which possesses some features of interest. The venerable church of 
Doora, much of which dates from the eleventh century, lies not far 
from the railway station ; others visited the Churches and Round 
Towers of Dysei t O'Dea and Dromclifi ; and others again remained in 
the Lisdoonvarna district for the afternoon, visiting the forts of 
Glasha, the churches of Killilagh and Kilshanny, or the sandhills 
at Lehinch. 

We left Ennis on the mail train for Dublin at 2.40 p.m. 



1 Journal, 1895, p. 135. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

HE Royal SociETr of Antiquaeies of Ireland has already visited 
districts bordering on county Clare, and has at least on three 
occasions examined places within its confines. In 1889 it visited 
Killaloe and Holy Island; in 1890, Bunratty and Quin; in 1895, Corcom- 
roe Abbey; and in 1897, Scattery Island ; but it had never, np to the 
present time, held an actual meeting in the ancient kingdom of Thomond. 

This has certainly not arisen from any lack of objects of antiquarian 
interest ; for the county possesses the remains or sites of at least 2300 
foi-ts, 130 cromlechs, 190 castles, 150 churches, 3 cathedrals, 8 monas- 
teries, 5 round towers, 10 stone crosses,^ besides cairns and lesser antiquities 
unnumbered. Before describing the remains on the lines of our intended 
excursions, it may be well to give a very brief sketch of the topography 
aod history of a region that proudly calls itself ** historic Clare." 

It is a curious wedge-shaped district between the Shannon and the 
sea, and is again split up by the island- studded lake which is regarded as 
the estuary of the Fergus. The county falls naturally into three 
divisions — 1, the eastern, consisting of the four baronies of TuUa uud 
Bunratty. It may be roughly called the Macnamara's country, or the 
old Pirbolg state of Magh Adhair. We pass through this between 
Limerick and Ennis, and see not a few of its remains from the train ^ 
2, the south-western, being the baronies of Clonderlaw, Moyarta, and 
Ibricane, with which our present tour does not deal; and 3, the north- 
western, the baronies of Islands. Inchiquin, Corcomroe, and Burren, the 
scene of our intended excursion. 

Thomond does not hold a very prominent place in ancient Irish heroic 
legend. It lay, a sort of debateable land (well called " the corner of 
contention" in later days) on the border of Connaught. As such it was 
apparently held by the prehistoric tribes of Gann, Genann, and Sengan, 

* Kilfenora, 3 ; Kilnaboy ; Nougliuvul ; Termon ; Skeaghavannoe ; Dysert ; Killaloe 
(removed from Kilfenora) ; Kilvoydane. 
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whom Ptolemy, in the first century of our era, marked on his map, near 
the mouth of the Shannon, under the name Ganganoi. Legend then 
asserts that the great mythic Queen Maeve, the heroine of the cattle 
foray of Cuailgne, granted the land to an outcast tribe of Firholgs, the 
clan or sons of Huamore, whose names are not yet obliterated from the 
map of Clare, ^ for Doon Eerish, on Black Head, possibly commemorates 
Irgus, who settled on Rinn Boime ; Pinvarru (and Kinvarra, just over the 
present border), the chief Bearra ; the river Daelach recalls the name of 
Dael ; and Moyers' Park, near Quin (Magh Adhair), the plain of Adar. 
This clan was traditionally reduced to servitude by Cuchullain and other 
great mythic heroes. The clan of Eory (descendants of Fergus, son of 
Roi and of Queen Maeve) obtained Burren and Corcomroe ; and the race 
of Cairbre Bhascoin ousted the Martini from Corcovaskin, along - the 
Shannon. Finally (so close to the introduction of Christianity and 
writing as to be practically history) the Dalcassians, under their prince, 
Lughad Mean (350), his son, Connall Eachluath of the fleet steeds, and 
grandson Enna (378-410), reduced Clare from Limerick to the hills of 
Burren. From them originated the O'Briens, Macnamaras, O'Deas, 
0' Quins, Mac Mahons, and many a lesser tribe, paying no tribute to the 
kings of Cashel, and resting content with tribute from Clan Rory who, 
entrenched behind the great hills of the Burren, preserved all but abso- 
lute independence, and became the 0' Conors and O'Loughlins of later days. 
By 440 the chiefs of the Dalcassians had received baptism, and by the end of 
the century Brecan (480-520), son of King Eochy Bailldearg, had founded 
the mission churches of Kilbrecan, Doora (which we see from Ennis 
Station), and Cloouey, in the heart of the county ; while he and Enda of 
Arran, followed by a host of saintly men — including Senan, Maccreehy, 
Luchtighem, and Colman Mac Duach — converted the heathen remnant, 
till the tribes became known as "the Dalcassians of the Churches." 
Then learning and religion all but perished in the Danish wars. From 
WO to Brian's reign (nearly two centuries) the fierce Norseman from 
Limerick wrought their evil will. The brief sunshine under the hero of 
Sulloghod and Clontarf ended with his life in 1014. Then followed 150 
years of civil war and misery. Donald More was the last king who 
reigned in Limerick ; his son, Donchad Cairbrech, the founder of Ennis 
friary, gave up the title of king,^ and removed to Clonroad. His succes- 
sors, from 1248 to 1333, were engaged in a fierce struggle of varying 
fortune with successive English colonies, especially those under Sir 
Thomas de Clare, 1276-1287, and his son, Sir Richard, 1310-1318. The 

^ See manuscript quoted, ** Manners and Customs," Introduction, p. xxviii; "The 
seed of. the slaves of the sons of Miledh"; ** Tuatha Maca nUmoir in Dalcais and 
Aidne ; Tuatha Ua Cathbar in Corca Muichi ; Corca Bascainn in Kilmacduach and 
Corcovaskin ; Tuath Ferrudi in Corcmodhruadh, from Corranroe to Boadford (Ath an 
roide), and Tuath Ferrindis in the Eoganacht of Bos Argait and Arainn." 

2 Moyri, 1584 and 1839, or Moyross, in 1839 ; Moyars, or Moyers, 1891. 

* Wars of Torlough. The English Government, however, continued to call him 
and his successors Conor and Turlough, " King*' in its State Papers. 
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O'Brien princes remained independent of the English, taking tribute 
from Limerick, to the time of Henry VIII., and, transformed into Earls 
of Thoraond, were little less powerful till the civil war of 1641-1652. 
The transplantation (1653-56), confiscations (1653-1703), and the war 
of James II. were less destructive in Clare than in many other places ; and 
many of the older families subsist in all classes of life ; while the ancient 
buildings, beliefs, and traditions have been preserved in unusual vigour 
to our own time — the threshold of the twentieth century. 

It must be understood that the following pages frequently record the 
chief antiquities along our various routes more fully than time could pos- 
sibly allow us to visit them ; but it is hoped that this may lead our 
readers, whether after this excursion or when staying in the neighbour- 
hood on other occasions, to examine, at greater leisure, the remains in this 
part of that beautiful fringe of our Island — 

** Whose dweUing is the light of the setting sun." 

The Journey through Clare. 

Leaving Limerick, we see first, on a rising ground, the high 
gabled tower of Newcastle, where William III. is said to have 
resided during the siege of 1690, next, on a rising ground between us 
and the city, a graveyard is said to mark the site of Singland Church 
and of the palace of Cairthin Fionn, that early king of the Dalcassians, 
whom St. Patrick converted and baptized along with his new-bom son, 
Eochy Bailldearg, about 440 ; while on the low green island we overlook 
** Cromwell's Camp." We cross the Shannon, getting a fine view (l)^ of 
the picturesque old town, with Thomond Bridge, whose predecessor was 
built by John, afterwards king of England, and which played so tragic a 
part in the siege of 1691. Behind rise the bulky towers of the !Norman 
Castle, the turretted belfry of St. Mary's Cathedral, the graceful spire of 
St. John's Cathedral, and, on the other side (b), the many coloured hills 
of Killaloe and Ara, with Thountinna, where Fin tan (the alleged recorder 
of our legendary history) is said to have slept safely under the waters of 
the Deluge. Farther on we see the Shannon (l), with the turret-crowned 
rock of Carrigogunnell,* a stronghold of the O'Briens, and the long ridge 
and round dome of Knockfiema (Cnoc firinn), the residence of the puis- 
sant fairy king, Donn Firinn. We pass (l) the strong old tower of Cratloe 
and the turret of Cratloekeale, important seats of the Macnamaras, and 
reach Ceatloe station. 



^ L = left, and r = right, facing the engine. 

^ An Inquisition, 13th February, 1542, taken at Limerick, states that Mahone 
O'Bryen, of CaiTigogunnell, imposed a tax of Id. for each barrel of wine, and 2d. for 
other barrels from the merchants of Limerick. O'Kahane of Keilruish, in the country 
of Gorcovaskin, imposed 6^. 6d, on every ship. Fineen and Teig Mac Namara 2d. on 
every barrel, cow, or horse, and 6a. 8rf. on every man wearing a cap. O'Brien took 
the same imposts except the cap tax. Donough O'Brien took 20d. on every pack 
from Limerick to "Waterford, and 5d. on a horse load from "Waterford to Limerick. 
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Beneath a ateep embiinkmeut (l) we note Croaghane chnrcli' and 
invtnlevti, and from the opposite window (k) the broken vaults of BnUint- 
leu Castle on the hill-side (Baile an tsliabh, Uilltown). In the distance (l) 
we see the ivied tower of Rossmanagher, and the large Castle of Bmiratty, 



Diagram of Antiquities in Sontli-Eaateni County Clare. 

founded by De ITuBegros 1249, and long held by the De Clares (1276- 
1318), a seat of the earls of Thomond till 1642. "We cross the Owen-na- 

' The inBCriptiouB of BOvcral monumpnta in Oroaghane cburcli ate publiehed by 
Colonel Vigors in the "Journal of the Association for the Preeorvation of the 
Memorials ot the Dead in Irehmd," toI. ii., page 447. We will, in this guide, vfn 
the abbreyintion P. M. D. for this joarttal. 
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Oama atream, and see (e) the prettily eituated Sixmilebeidgk, once famous 
for cider and oil mills; behind it rise the picturesque hills of Slieve 



Between it and Eallycar (l) we pass the ivied church ot Feuagh, the 
distant peel tower of Droinline, and, near the line, among the trees (l), the 
castle of Balahine {Rath Laithin), where PiinceDermntO'Brien, in 1317, 
held hia muster before the battle of Corcomroe,' and where Dyneley stayed 
in 1680 with the Tandeleurs, and made his sketches of Clare. We are 
passing through the old De Clare territory of Tradree, called after the 
Druid Trad, the mensai land of the O'Briens, possibly won before 380. To 
the other side (&) we see, across the marshes and lakes of Tomfinlongh, 
the woods of Fenloe (Major Hickman's house). Near it, but not visible, 
are the churches founded by St. Luehtighem mac Cutrito about 540. 
To the rif>ht of Fenloe is the massive ivied tower of Rosroe. 



buiiiiilty CuBtlB. 

Leuving BallyC4e {BaileTIi Carthaig) station, the old ruined house of 
the Colpoys family of Ballycar stands (l) near a lake. A little later we 
get a glimpse (l) of the walla of the huge stone fort of Moghane,' probably 
the ancient Cathairkine (1500 ft. hy 1 100 ft. across), on a wooded iiill. The 
walls, "the labour of an age in piled stones," are in parts 21 ft. thick, 
and enclose an area larger than Trinity College, with its perk and the 
adjoining streets. In cutting the railway below it was made " the great 
Clare gold find " of prehistoric ornaments in a small cist.^ Many of these 
torques, gorgets, and flbulte were fortunately secured for o 

' A view of Halahine ia given in '■The Story of an Iriali Sept," p. 138-139. 
' Flan <in page !tS. 

' A Bimilar canE occurs iii our ancient literatura: — " In an ndjoining grave w 
daep mass "t rings and brateleta."— '■ Silva Gadelica," ii., p. 128. 
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The curious and interesting stone fort of Langough is not visible from thc^ 
traio. We cross the Rine or Gigsagh on a high bridge, with a pretty 
valley and woods, and the towers of Dromoland — the beautiful seat of 
the Barons of Inchiquin — ^to l, and the tower of Quin Friary, seen to h, 
and reach Abdsollas station.^ 

We pass close to Ballyhenon or Castle Fergus tower (l) and get a 
more distant view of the venerable church of Killoe (b), probably founded 
by Lugad or Molua of Eillaloe in the seventh century. "Next we reach 
Clare Castle, a small town and port with a strong castle embedded in 
the modem barrack. It was probably built by Eobert de Musegros, 
Norman knight, about 1250, and was taken by Prince Teige Caoluisge 
O'Brien in 1270. A view of it in 1681 appears in Dyneley's ** Tour." 

We cross the Fergus, getting an interesting view (r) of Clare Abbey 
with the town of Ennis behind it, and in the distance the ivied church 
of Doora, founded by Kikin or Brecan about 480. 

The abbey of Clare is very well seen (e), as the line curves round it 
so as to show three sides and the interior of the church. We reach 
Ennis in a few minutes, and change into the carriages of the West Clare 
Railway. 

The line curves round Ennis, crossiog the Fergus again. We note 
near the bridge the modem house of Clonroad, on the site of the O'Briens' 
palace, and (e) the nearly levelled but remarkable castle of the O'Briens 
at Knockanoura. Clonroad was founded in the time of Donchad Cairbrech 
O'Brien before 1240. Conor Roe (**na Siudaine") O'Brien and his grand- 
son Torlough enlarged it, the latter having built a tower, of which a sketch 
by Dyneley in 1680 is alone extant. It was levelled by the Gores early 
in the last century. After passing the asylum we see the church and 
round tower of Dromcliff (e), and the castles of Shallee and Magowna on 
the more distant hills to the left. We cross the shallow old bed of the 
Fergus and pass close to the very perfect castle of Bally griff y (e) guarding 
the old ford. Farther on can be seen (l) the little road-bridge near which 
commenced the battle of Dysert O'Dea in 1318. The castle of Dysert 
appears beyond the lake of Ballycullinan (l), but the church and round 
tower are hidden by the trees. We pass the tall fragment of Cragmoher 
(Cahermoher) Castle (l) and see to the right beyond the village of 
Corofin, Ballyportry Castle and the bare rock terraces of Glasgeivnagh and 
MuUach, the outposts of the Burren. 

The journey from Corofin is of comparatively little interest. Some 
pretty water runnels and wooded scenery occur as we run round the end 
of Inchiquin Hill (Keentlae). From the brow next the railway sprang 
Finn's brave hound Bran with a deer into the Lake of Tirmicbrain ; this 
lake and that of Inchiquin are hidden by rising ground. The rest of 
the journey is through an uninteresting boggy country, the only objects 



1 Itecte Ath aolais, the '* Ford of the Light." 
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of interest being Mount Callan (l) and the shattered castle of Glen^ (fi). 
Tradition says that a wizard flew away from his wife, with half of his 
castle, to Glen, the other half being at Shallee. Directly after passing 
its crumbling walls we reach Ennistymon. 

Ennistymon. 

Ennistymon (Inisdiomain) only figures in history^ from 1588 as a 
castle of the O^Briens, of whom the present owner, Henry Y. Macnamara, 
n.L., is a lineal descendant. In 1582 various members of the O'Conor 
family made over their rights to Turlough O'Brien of Inishdyman. 
Among the places so granted figure Innistymon, Dough Iconor, Liscannor, 
and Dunnagoar.^ The purport of this deed is not clear ; for we find the 
O'Briens in full possession at least three years earlier. Donogh O'Brien 
of Inyshtymon died 1599, holding castles at Innyshtymon and Lyskannor, 
with the stone fort of Drommore, or Dromfinglas (Cragmoher, Corofin), 
his son. Sir Terence O'Brien, succeeded. His son, Murrogh, was aged 8 in 
1593.* We will, in a note on Dough, enumerate the various owners of it 
and Ennistymon during the 17th century. The O'Briens were under the 
frown of the Government in 1699, ** Pursuant to the warrant of Captain 
Purdon and Captain Stamers for searching the house and castle of Innis- 
diman for arms, I hereby certify to have found ... 1 fowling piece, 
1 brass blunderbuss, all which I engage to deliver to Captain Purdon."* 
Jn the gable of the present house, on the north side, may be seen the end 
wall of this castle, with plain, three-light windows, having rectangular 
hoods and oblong lights, clearly of the Elizabethan period. In the house 
are a fine set of portraits, many of persons who helped to make history in 

Clare in the seventeenth century.® 

An old featureless church of the reign of George III.' stands on the 
hilltop, and has no monuments of generid interest. The interest of the 
place centres in the beautiful wooded glen and picturesque waterfalls 

^ Daniel O'Conor, of Glan o Conor, died 1685, holding in that castle **the cellar 
chamber, middle rooms, and half the porter's lodging and the lands '' (Inquisition 
taken at Kilfinowrege in 1606). 

* It is mentioned, however, in the medieval life of St. Macreehy. 
3 ** Diocese of Killaloe,"p. 556. 

* Inquisitions, 1588 and 1693. « " Diocese of Killaloe," p. 418. 

^ Through the kindness of Mr. H. V. M*Namara I am able to note the principal : — 
1. Honora, wife of Donough O'Brien of Dough, 1738; 2. Christopher, her son; 3. 
Edward, his son ; 6. Judge Finucane (by Hamilton) ; 7. Daniel, third Viscount Clare, 
1691 ; 8. Lord Mountcashel, 1691 ; 11. Sir Donat O'Brien, Bart., 1691, from original 
at Dromoland: 12. Sir Edward O'Brien, Bart., 1766 ; 13. Catherine Keightly, mother 
of the last, granddaughter of Lord Clarendon ; 14. Marshal Thomond, sixth Viscount 
Clare, succeeded as (titular) Earl of Thomond, 1741 ; 16. Barnabas, sixth Earl of 
Thomond, dispossessed of Bunratty in 1641 ; 16. Henry, 7th Earl of Thomond, 1690 ; 
17. Henry, eighth Earl, 1701 ; 18. Mary, widow of Conor O'Brien, 1641, the noto- 
rious ** Mhaire Rhuadh"; 28. Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, 1690. I may here 
note that when using the colloquial name Maureen Bhue I do not forget that the better 
version is ^' Mhaire Ruadh," but this is less familiar to general readers. 

"" Order to change the site of the parish church of Kilmnnahanto the town of Ennis- 
tymon, 2 Feb., 1776. Patent Rolb. 

C 
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falling from ledge to li dge from the bridge in the village to the depth of 

the glen. 

'^ A mountain stream, which o'er a bed 
Of level rock its waters shed 

In one broad sheet below. 
Careering swift by crag and stone, 
Amid its torrent, random thrown, 
With eddies deep and helts of foam, 

Its bounding waters go. 
Till in the distancp, far away, 
It glides into Liscannor Bay." 

Cairnconnaughtagh. 

Cairnconnaughtach lies a little over two miles north of Ennistymon : 
it is a large cairn in a low, swampy tract, near a stream. G'Donovan and 
0' Curry, on no quoted authority, consider that it was Cam mic Tail, the 
place whereon the chiefs of the Corcomroes were inaugurated, and the 
tomb of their tribal ancestor. Legend says it was the tomb of a Con- 
nucian army exterminated (except three chiefs) by the men of Corcomroe. 
The Annals* mention an invasion of this district by Buadri 0' Conor, king 
of Connaught, and the loss of three of his chiefs in 1088. If it be really 
Carn mic Tail we might connect it with the raid of King Aed, of 
Connaught, in the Life of Maccrehy. Another legend makes the 
Connaught men pursue, kill, and bury under the caim a huge serpent. 
The only certain fact remaining is the great heap of stones said to be 
*25 feet high, and 100 paces in girth.* 
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Kilshanny Church — Plan. 

Kilshanny. 

Kilshanny church is up the stream to the east of the road, not far 
from the cairn. It is traditionally said to have been founded by St. 
Cuana, possibly Mochonna of Peakle and Kilquane, and believed to have 
died about 650. The saint's bell is at present preserved in the British 



1 ** Annals of the Four Masters," 1088. 

2** Ordnance Survey Letters," R.I.A., Clare, 14 B. 23, page 309. 
*' Dolmens of Ireland," p. 909, alludes to it. 
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Huseum.^ The well has been rededicated to St. Augustine ; its name 
suggests that the founder was Seanach, perhaps St. Senan's brother. 

The Monasticons assign its foundation to Donaldmore O'Brien before 
1194. It was an abbey in 1273, and its abbot, Florence, was advanced 
to the see of Kilfenora, but it was used a parish church in 1302.* It 
was held by Torlough O'Brien, of Ballingown (Smithstown), at his 
death, 1584,^ and by Turlough, son of Teige O'Brien, in 1611. It was 
•eventually granted, with its mill, to Robert Kinsman, April 7th, 1579.* 

It is, as usual, oblong and undivided (68 feet by 18 feet 10 inches). 
The west gable has a pointed door ; it is otherwise blank ; and the storms 
from the Atlantic long kept the ivy from covering its nakedness, though 
elsewhere on the walls the plant was destructively abundant. Remains of 
the older church are found in portions of both side walls ; the northern 
•containing a neatly made doorway, with a semicircular head, and the 
southern a narrow window of similar design, possibly of the II th century. 
The remainder is mostly late 15th century ; but the east window seems 
still later, having two clumsy shafts interlacing, and with semicircular 
heading pieces. The altar (8 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 3 inches) remains ; 
also a rude tomb recess to the north, and monuments of the Thynhes — 
1717 and 1752. The graveyard is full of shafts, portions of window- 
heads, &c., apparently more numerous than would be needed to complete 
the windows of the church. 

Near Kilshanny dwelt, in the second quarter of the last century, the 
well-known antiquary, Andrew Mac Curtin. He was descended from a 
line of annalists (of whom we may note Ceallach Mac Curtin, or Mac 
Oriutin, ollamh of Thomond, who died 1376. GioUadubh Mac Curtin, a 
famous harper, who died 1404, Seanchan, a historian, poet, and musician, 
died 1435, and Gennan, ollav elect of Thomond, who was drowned 
1436. " There was not in Leth Mogha in his time a better materies of a 
historian than he." Andrew was hereditary historian to the O'Briens of 
Corcomroe, and kept a school where English and Latin were taught, 
though he hated the former language, and expressed his feelings in a 
poem, ** Sweet is the Irish tongue." When, as sometimes happened, the 
school was empty, Mac Cui-tin used to travel through Clare, especially to 
the hospitable houses of O'Brien of Ennistymon, and Macdonnell of Kilkee. 
He has left us a valuable series of copies of ancient manuscripts, the most 
notable perhaps being " Three shafts of death," ** The wars of Torlough," 
nnd **The Life of St. Senan." 

Caheereagh, Caherkinallia, or Cahercunella, is a much gapped dry 
stone ring- wall in a marshy hollow, seen to the east of the road near 
Lough GoUer, soon after leaving which we see the houses of Lisdoonvarna 
under tlie dark bluff of Slieve Elva. 

^ Our Journal^ vol. ii., p. 62. O'Hanlon's ** Lives of the Irish Saints,'* ii., 
p. 285-287, for legend of St. Cuanna and a bell. 

■i Papal Taxation. ^ Inquisition, Nos. 8 and 41. MSS. 14. C. 2. ll.I.A 

* MSS. F. 4. 25. T.C.D., not ♦* Hickman," as in Archdall. 
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Lisdoonvarna. 



Lisdooiivanw (earth fort of the gap) probably takes its name from the 
jtiecn earthen fort of Liasafeeaim, near the old eaatle site, and the gap 
(burna) is the alope on which it stands ; indeed higher up we find u 
Cabitrbarnagh (atone fnrt of the gap). The curious double name Lis-doon 
is not an uncommon phenomenon in Clare and elsewhere, as shown by 
local uamea, Caber-lia, Caher-doon (Catherton in Scotland, Caermarthen, 
t.e., Caer-mari-dim in Wales) and Lis-doon. The present Tillage doea not 
atand in the old townlund that gave it the name, but in Rathbaun and 
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Ballyinshen. The ash trees which gave their name to the latter place 
have long diaappeared. South from it lie the low ridges called after the 
"dog" and the " wolf," Knockaunawaddra and Knockaunvickteeragh.' 
The place has no history. It was confirmed to Bcetius Clanchy (not the 

' The name of tlie woU appears in not a iaw placo-namea in the county, as at 
Cahermic Tire (Cohermactiteer), Breaghva (several townlaniilsj . on the border of Clon- 
deojadand Eilmalej-, near Miltown, near Kilkee, and near Kilmurrj- Mai: Mulion. 
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^heriflE of 1588) in 1621 ;' its castle, an old residence of the O'Davorens,' 
is scarcely named, and till the spa got into repute Lisdoonvama was not 
even a village. Only eight hearths paid tax in 1748,' and evidently most 
if not all of these were in the house of Mr. Edmond Hogan, from whom 
the place passed to the Stacpooles. The deep gorges of the streams have 
curious concretions of clay slate and various minerals so highly sugges- 
tive of the hacks of tortoises that we can scarcely blame the author of 
the ** Handbook for Lisdoonvama "* for enriching science with the state- 
ment (eruditely supported by citations from Buckland in the ** Bridge- 
water Treatise") that they are ** fossils of the class reptilia, order 
•chelonia, or tortoise ; of those seen some are broken, . . . and the yellow 
fat and green flesh are plainly indicated." The sulphur and iron springs 
are easily found ; lithium has been found in the one and manganese in 
the other. The only modem building of note is the curious ** Spectacle 
Bridge " with a circular ope above its arch, a most picturesque object, 
especially as seen from the pretty glen at the late Dr. Westropp's 
garden. 

1 Patent Roll, 19 Jas. I., pars 3f. 

2 The name of O'Davoren appears in the weir Coradh mic Dabhoirenn, north of 
Corofin, in "The Wars of Torlough," 1317, and in the ** Annals of the Four 
Masters'* from 1364, when GioUa na naemh O'Davoren, chief Brehon of Corcomroe, 
died. 

3 Handbook to Lisdoonvama," p. 30. * Ihid., page 32. 
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BalUnalacken. 

HE district between Ballinalacken and the cliffs of Moher formed 
the ancient district of Tuath Glae, and was chiefly »held by the 
Clancies or MacFlanchada, the hereditary brehons of Thomond.^ 
As we leave Lisdoonyama, the most remarkable natural features are the 
deep glens cut in the shale ; the road loops round a green hill, and a 
beautiful view opens before us. Beyond lies the open sea, and to tho 
north and west the low Isles of Aran and '^ the distant mountains that 
uprear their giant bastions to the skies '* in Gonnemara. The great 
limestone plateau of the Burren falls in abrupt terraces to the north,, 
near the graveyard, and church fragment of Oughtdarra ; and in the 
centre, rising from the valley, is a table-like rock, at one angle of which 
IS a dark old peel tower. Ballinalacken Castle is a flfteenth-century 
building, to which period the great majority of the towers owe their 
origin ; and it is a very perfect and typical example of the class.^ 

These peel towers are nearly always oblong buildings, built in two sections, tbat 
next the door being narrower than the main wing, and as a rule not built in one pieco 
with it, but bonded into the latter. The *' door-section " has usually got a spiral 
staircase to the left hand side,^ the steps are very well cut and laid, having often a 
circular newel forming a hand *^ rail," and lit by small slit windows which were un- 
glazed, and often have little drains in the sill to let out any rain that might blow 
through. At the opposite side of the door was a small guard room, or rather porter's 
lodge, and the door was defended by a *' murder hole " oyer the passage, a corbelled 
gallery at the battlements, and sometimes a loop hole in the door jamb. The re- 
mainder of the ** door section " consists of several stories of small bedrooms with one 
or more vaulted floors, and it sometimes, as at Ballinalacken, Ballyportrea, &c., rises a 
story higher than the main wing, though sometimes only the part above the staircase 
rises into a comer turret. In the main section we usually find a gloomy vaulted 

^ We also find them building the castles at Urlan, near Bunratty, about 1460. — 
" Castle Founders' List." 

' In the appended illustration the reference numbers indicate — 1 and 2. Windows,. 
Newtown, Clonlara. 3. Window, Moghane. 4. Finial, Gleenagh. 5. Arrow-slit, 
Goolistiegue. 6. Ditto, Ballyportry. 7. Corbel, Lemeneagh. 8. Fireplace, Ballina- 
lacken. 9. Ditto, Moyree. 10. Ditto, Lemeneagh. 11. Doorway, Moghane. 
12. Fireplace, Tierovannan, 13. Ditto, Ballyportrea. (The block is kindly lent b)- 
the Royal Irish Academy.) 

* The staircase is to the right hand of the door in BnllinalMcken. 
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^* store '' or kitchen on the ground floor, and then three or four stories each oonsiiting 
of a single large room ; the top room was usually roofed with shingles or thatch and 
rests on a vaulting over the other stories. The vaults usually retain marks of the 
wicker hurdles over which they were turned, and the fireplaces, as a rule, are much 
later than the castles, as in the present tower, where we find a well-cut example with 
the date 1642 ; nor do we see any fireplace in Clare with an earlier date than 1576, 
as at Castlefergus. 

The top of the rock at BalliDalackeii formed a bawn, and was 
defended by a wall, pierced by a late pointed arch under a machicolation. 
The castle was held, with others, by Teige M^Murrough O'Brien in 

1584,' and at the earnest peti- 
tion of Daniel O'Brien of 
Dough in 1654 was spared 
from destruction by the Com- 
missioners for dismantling 
castles : — "A little castle 
which is already demolished 
by the Irish, by name Ballena- 
lacken, whicb hath no bawne 
or barbican that stands as yet." 
** But, however, your peti- 
tioner is afeard that the said 
masons out of malice or gain 
will fall doune (sic) the said 
stearcase of Dough or the ruinous Castle of Ballinalacken." It seems 
evident from his petition that the ^ demolition " was only of its timber- 
work, though I find no evidence of its repair or subsequent habitation by 
the said Daniel O'Brien.^ The lands were confirmed to Captain W. 
Hamilton under the Act of Settlement in 1667.^ 

Killilagh. 

Driving southward we pass few remains of much interest. To the east, 
up a cross-road, is a mound, called Knockaunacroghera, where, tradition 
says, *' Boeothius Mac Clanchy hanged the Spanish grandee." The legend 
refers to the merciless sheriff of Clare in 1588. We reserve further 
notice of him to our account of Liscannor. It lies near the entrance to 
St. Catherine's, and is a heap of earth and stones, covered with coarse 
grass. Tradition says it is a ** Spaniards' grave," where a number of the 
dead from the Aimada were buried, and among them the scion of a noble 
Castilian house, which sent in later years emissaries on the vain errand of 
striving to recover the youth's bones for burial in Spain. We pass Knock- 
finn cross roads, where Clanchy's manor is commemorated.^ Between 

1 MSS. T.C.C. (Castle List), " Diocese of Killaloe," p. o70. 

2 ** Diocese of Killaloe," p. 219. » Roll 19. An. 20. Car. 11, pt. 6. 

^ See Inquisitions of Hugh Clancy of Tomolyn, 1579 (taken 1588). His son, 
l'>oetius or Boetagh Clancy, died 1580, and was succeeded by his nephew, Boetius, 



Typical Plan of a Peel lower. 

A. Porch. B. Porter's Room (often opens into a). 
c. Staircase, d. Store, a. Windows, d. Ambry. 
c. Fireplace. </. Doors, e. Garderobe. 
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the road and the sea are several defaced forts. Glabra , Cahermaclamcy 
(evidently the early residence of this family of brehons) and others, and 
the fallen cromlech of Cahebhacbvsheen. ** S. F.," for some unknown 
reason, identifies Doolin^ with the site of the battle of Corcomroe in 
1317, ue, only some fifteen miles astray. Killilagh Church, a long, 
late 15th century ruin, lies to the right. It is oblong in plan (57 feet 
6 inches by 19 feet); the west gable had a square-oped belfry and 
window ; the south door is broken, but had a pointed arch. There are 
a flat-headed window and an arch in the south wall, beautifully chisel- 
dressed ; the latter leads into a small chapel, 17 feet by 22 feet, with 
three ogee-headed opes. The east window of the church has a neat 
splay, and a tall pointed light. 

TooMULLiN Church lies to the left of the road, near a stream which 
falls over a low shelf of rock near the ruin. It was a parish church in 
1 302 ; but the present building belongs to the same period as Killilagh. It 
is oblong, 33 feet 4 inches by 17 feet 6 inches. The west gable has a 
ruined belfry, once square-topped ; a defaced door remains in each side 
wall, and a later addition, or priest's room, 10 feet long, was built 
outside the old west gable, and communicates with the church by a 
pointed door. There is a round-headed south window and a trefoil- 
1 leaded east window slit, with triquetras in the spandrels of the outer 
face under a hood-moulding. 

DooNMACFELiM Castlc is a mere fragment, quite defaced, and with a 
vaulted lower room. 

Knockastoolery fort contains a stone on which Sir Samuel Ferguson 
states that he found a defaced ogam inscription, which, however, only 
appears to be weathering. On the beach opposite these remains 
** P. D."2 states that cocoa-nuts and other tropical fruits have often been 
found. 

DooNAGORE Castle stands on the hillside above Bealaghaline Bay at 
the northern end of the mighty cliffs of Moher. It is a very pei-fect 
specimen of the round turret, and derives its name from a dry stone fort 
lying eastward, and quite levelled since before 1839. The name is 
understood to mean ** fort of the goats " ; but the Gore family, its 
owners, claim it as bearing their own name. In fact the place was 
called Doonagore in the reign of Elizabeth, while the Gores came to 
Clare about 1653. Probably the use of the name long preceded **the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth,'' when it was held by Sir Terlougb 
O'Brien in 1584.'' The castle belongs to a class represented in Clare 



son of Hugh (MSS. 14. C. 2. R.I.A., No. £). A short account of IJoethius Clancy, 
1588, appears in our Journal for 1890, p. 70. 

^ Dublin Umversity Magazine, vol. xli.,p. 89. Perhaps mistaking it for Dubbglen, 
i.e. Deelin and Glennamanagh, past which the army marched. 

'^ " Handbook to Lisdoonvama," p. 83. 

^ Perrot's Deed with the Clare Gentry. 
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only by Newtown, Faunaroosca, and itself ; the lower story has a vaulted 
dome, and a staircase leads round the thickness of the wall to an upper 
room. The present doorway is on the ground ; but some have supposed 
that an upper ope represents the older door : this is oblong, 15 feet up, 
3 feet high, and 6 feet wide. It has to each side a stone holdfast, 
possibly to let down a cover from above. Immediately over its lintel is 
another ope of equal length, but only 1 foot high.' The tower is about 
24 feet through and 50 feet high, and has the remains of a surrounding 
enclosure, or bawn, now in a very fragmentary condition, and built, like 
the turret, of thin flagstones. 

Moher. 

The cliffs of Moher have been frequently described and illustrated, 
from 1778, not only in tourist's guides, but in works by our Frencli 
neighbours, Mme. de Bovet and M. Martel," which admirably describe 
** les falaises de Moher " and " Le cap de la Sorci^re." They also appear 
in our ballad poetry in ** The Monks of Kilcrea" : — 

** Oh, Mober's cliffs are steep and bare, 
The wild gull builds her rude nest there, 

The green sea foams below, 
And rising sternly o*er the wave 
Its rude assault they meet aiid brave, 

As warriors front a foe. 
While breaking surge and sheeted foam 
Roar round some shattered eraglet lone.*' 

"We need, in an antiquarian guide, only note that the most prominent 
points are Slievenageeragh, 668 feet high, Ailnasharragh, **the foals 
cliff," down which a break -neck path leads to a talus of fallen rocks and 
the sea-shore, 603 feet below, O'Brien's Tower (named from a modem 
tea-house, 587 feet high, and "Hag's Head," called '^Kan Kalye" 
(Ceann Cailliach) in the 1560 map of Munster, 407 feet high. From 
these heights we enjoy a glorious view of sheer and dark ramparts, and 
foam-girt pinnacles, and an extensive coast-line.' Connemara, with its 
peaks ; Aran, the middle isle crowned by the walls of Dun Conor, dis- 
tinctly visible; Liscannor Bay, the spire of Miltown Malbay behind 
Spanish Point, Caherrush, Mutton Island, the bold head of Baltard, 
Loop Head, and, if the day be clear, the vast mountains of Corcaguiney 
beyond the Shannon. Inland we note Burren, Elva, Callan, and the dis- 
tant peak of the Telegraph Hill (1746 feet high) at the farther end of 

1 Dublin TTniveraity Magazifte, vol. xli., p. 89. 

* **Trois mois en Irlande,*' p. 280 ; •* Irlande et les Cavernes Anglaises," pages 
125, 126. 

3 The ** Battle of Magh Leana," p. 99, classes together **a fight with a shadow, 
a cast of a spear against a cliff, an eye measurement of the ocean, or an idea of eter- 
nity." 
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Ciare. There are remains of a fort on the edge of the cliff not far soath 
from O'Brien's Tower. 

Hag's Head is the only spot of any actual archaeological interest on 
these cliffs. One legend says the **Hag" was named **Mal," and pur- 
sued Cuchullin to Loop Head, springing after him to Dermot and 
Grania's rock, and being dashed to pieces in attempting to spring back 
again. Her blood reddened the sea to Moher, and gave Malbay its name. 
Her shape formed by a natural arch the slope of the cliff, and a great 
pinnacle, resembling a grotesque head, can be traced to this day. On the 
headland stood the ancient fort called Moth air ui ruis, which gave its 
name to these precipices. It was a cliff fort, of the type so common 
round our coast, in Cornwall, and even in the Vosges and Switzerland, 
consisting of a dry stone wall across a neck of land, and was entirely 
demolished to build the telegraph tower early in the present century. 
John Lloyd, in 1778,* thus describes this *' famous old fort": — **Thi8 
Moher is on the summit of a very stupendous cliff, surrounded by a stone 
wall, part of which is up; inside of it is a green plain . . . This 
Wonderful promontory, almost encompassed by devouring seas, and the 
opposite wild coast, affords a honible, tremendous aspect, vastly more to 
be dreaded than accounted for." The bridge near Hag's Head is called 
Cahermoher, probably from the fort. On the lower terrace the flagstones 
ore often found marked by curious tracks of worms and annelids, and 
ought to be examined by geologists. In other parts fossil plants and true 
coal are found. 

" Kilstapheen," or *' Kilstephen." 

Tradition says that a submerged reef off Moher, at the mouth of Lis- 
cannor Bay, marks the site of the lost city and church of Kilstapheen, 
the key of which lies buried with the hero, Conan, under his ogam 
scribed slab on the side of Mount Callan. In Hall's ** Ireland "* this city 
is said to lie at the mouth of the Shannon ; and although one tale may 
have been transfei-red to a second place, I am inclined to think both 
legends are genuine folk lore, the belief in submerged cities and islands 
being very common ; and indeed the inroads of the sea in historic times, 
and even in human memory, go far to justify it. The peasantry believe, 
or believed, at Moher, that whoever saw the domes and pinnacles of the 
lost town — over the waves, or dimly visible under the heaving waters — 
was doomed to die within a week. 

** And point where high the billows roll 
Above lost Eilsafeen. 
Its palaces and towers of pride 
All buried in the rushing tide. 
And deep sea -waters green." 

"We drive down the long slopes, and passing the fort of Cahernafurreesha, 
1 ** Impartial Tour in Clare/' = Vol. ii., p. 436. 
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ji horse-shoe on the cliff edge, reach Liscannor, noting the house of 
Birchlield, where resided the locally famous " Corny " O'Brien, " who 
built everything in the place except the cliffs and Liecannor Castle." The 
lioly well of St. Brigid and the O'Brien's burial place, though a tourist 
resort, are of no antiquarian interest. 

Uscannor and the Armada. 

Liscannor is a little fishing Tillage, with a tiny harbour on the site 
of an ancient fort. The castle is a gloomy old tower, 32 feet by 13 feet 
8 inches, and 65 feet high, with a residence to the west, 30 feet 7 inches 
by 28 feet. ^ It is all built of thin flagstones, and fairly perfect, though a 
long patch of wall has fallen. It stands on a bold, though low cliff, 
deeply undercut by the sea. It was held by Sir Turlough O'Brien in 
1588, and here a great levy of the natives lay encamped to prevent any 
landing from the ships of the Armada. 

Boetius Clanchy, of Knockfin, was then sheriff of Clare, and seems to have been an 
energetic and merciless man, but, in any case, the lust for plunder so prevailed along 
the coast that little encouragement was needed to secure a had reception for tlie ill- 
fated fleet. At last, on September 5th, 1588, at the close of a dark and stormy day, 
the watchers on the towering cliffs of Moher fancied that sails were visible beyond 
Aran, and next day a huge galliass, the *'Sumiga," lay in the bay before Liscannor. 
The crew sent out a boat, but the boiling sea prevented it landing, and only some 
wreckage and an oil jar lay on the beach. Next the patrone and purser came in a second 
boat to beg for water, but their piteous request was refused and they were driven off, 
and the purser arrested, and next day the Spanish ship was gone. Two ships, one 
being possibly the *^ Sumiga," drifted down the coast. Tbe one at high water passed 
between Mutton Island and the mainland and was wrecked and the crew of 2000 men 
massacred at Dunbeg. The second ship struck on a reef near Tromroe Castle, and 
met the same fearful fate. O'Brien, Clanchy, and Nicholas Cahane, the coroner, took 
care not to encumber tbe county with prisoners. The government only secured a few 
guns, and the rest of the plunder was so eagerly sought for that Cahane had no little 
difficulty in persuading a boy to leave the wrecks and take a letter to the Mayor of 
Limerick, for there were then no English settlers or soldiers in Western Clare. ^ 

Kilmacreehy. 

Kilmacreehy church* lies east of Liscannor, near the shore. It is a 
melancholy little place, a long storm-lashed ruin of thin flagstones, the 
mortar washed out of their crevices. It consists of a nave (39 feet 7 inches 
by 22 feet 5 inches) and a chancel (35 feet by 17 feet), with a southern 
porch. There was a bell chamber on the western gable, as is usual in 
this district, and, indeed, as far as I know, over all Clare ; for true bell 
towers are almost unknown in its churches.* The chancel arch is pointed, 
and 13 feet 9 inches wide, and a ])lain stoup projects from the southern 



1 See our Journal, 1889, pp. 1::J1-132. 

- There is a poor description under the name ** Kilcready " in our Journal, vol. ii., 
4ih Series, 18711-1873, p. 13. Mr. Frost also notices it, " History," p. 107. 
^ One occurs at Kildysert and one at St. Finghin's, Quin. 
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Willi. The interest centres in the chancel. A sedile or tomb recess lay on 
each side ; that to the north is entire, and is of very late and clumsy deco- 
rated gothic, two cinquefoil arches, with a quatrefoil overhead, and a 
heavy hood capped by a mitred head. There is a tombstone near it (bear- 
ing a Latin inscription) of O'Heo, 1642. The east window has a neatly 
made splay, with a semicircular arch and a double light with pointed heads, 
dating from about 1490 at the earliest. The south sedile had also two 
arches ; but unfortunately it has collapsed, and the sketch in the 
Ordnance Survey Letters is too rude to give us any idea of its appearance. 
It was surmounted by a head in a close cap, which (with a curious 
serpent's head, with a roll held in the mouth, belonging to the same 
sedile) lies in tlie window. 

The graveyard is overgrown and overcrowded, heaped with large 
wormtracked and rippled flagstones. The Macdonough tomb (1745) has 
a curious epitaph : — 

'* Here resteth Nick, whose fame no age can blot, 
The chief Macdoiiagh of old Heber's lot, 
Who, while on earth, revived the ancient fame 
Of his own line, and y^ of all his name. ' 

His fixt religion was his actions guide, 
And as he lived beloved, lamented died." 

The place is called Kilmaccrik in 1302,* but little trace of the older church 
romains. St. Maccreiche, or Maccreehy, is stated in a late mediaeval 
** Life" to have been a friend of St. Ailbe, of Emly, with whom he was 
living {circa 640) when Aed, son of Eochy Tirmchama, king of Connaught, 
plundered Corcomroe. The natives accordingly sent to Emly to ask the 
saint's advice and help. Ailbe advised him to hold a meeting at Cairn 
mic Tail, the place of inauguration of the chiefs of Corcomroe, and, 
escorted by his favourite disciple Main chin, Maccreehy came to Tomfin- 
lough, and persuaded St. Luchtighern mac Cutrito and another monk to 
join him and go as envoys to King Aed at Rathcroghan. Aed at first 
refused to see him ; but suffering from fever and thirst the same night, 
which he attributed to the saint's prayer, he got alarmed, and restored 
the spoil, swearing that he would never again plunder Corcomroe. The 
saint (it is said in his 80th year) built Kilmacreehy and two other 
churches at Liagh {circa 560-580) ; one of the latter, ** Teampul na glas 
aigne," left some trace to the present century. He also (probably aiding 
Main chin) founded Kilmanaheen, near the dun^ where resided Eaoth 
Bronach, king of Corcomroe, who had given the site to the church. 
Maccreehy left a bell, which he had brought fi'om Home, to his own 
church, where for ages it was preserved and venerated.* 

^ Papal Taxation Exchequer Rolls — " Calendar of State Papers, Ireland.'* 
•^ Vita Sancti Maccrecii, quoted in notes to new edition of Archdall's **Monas- 
ticon" (1873), p. 83. The "Annals of the Four Masters" date the death of King 
Aed in 574, which seems to throw doubt on the relations of Maccreehy and Ailbe, 
as the latter died thirty years earlier. 
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His *^bed" lies far out on the strand, to the south of the church, and 
there can be no doubt but that the sea has made great inroads on this 
stormy coast. Beside the legend of Kilstapheen, we have the record of 
the great tidal wave that split Mutton Island into three parts in 902, 
and swept away 2000 people. The same story lies with the submerged 
bogs and tree stems at Killard, and with the bare little rock of Mattle 
(Inismatail) which was worth granting to the Archbishop of Cashel in 

1215:— 

** No legend needs to tell, 
For story's pen must fail to write 
"What ruin paints so well." 

Tor many acres of land and many miles of coast must the ** white toothed 
waves" have swallowed, even since the dawn of history, as the centuries 
passed by. 

Lehinch. 

We pass two bridges over the Daelach river, which preserves the name 
of one of the many brothers of the builder of Dun Aenghus, and note the 
lofty side wall of Dough* (Dumhach or sandhill) castle, pierced with plain 
windows. Much of this tower fell in one piece about sixteen years ago, 
and lies in masses on the shore. It belonged to Daniel O'Brien, whom 
we noted at Ballinalacken, and who so hospitably and humanely sheltered 
many English settlers in 1641, for which even the Cromwellians spared 
his ** strand basse " when he " feared the masons would fall down the 
staircase." It stands among the sandhills, long the reputed haunt of the 
fairy king, Donn of the sandhills, one of which, ** Crughaneer," is still 
supposed to be haunted, which does not prevent the tract from being one 
of the best golf links in the kingdom. The rising bathing place of 
Lehinch has a good hotel on the railway. We may note of the name 
that the ancient form, Leathinnsi, 'half island,' was used even in 1809 
as Lehinsi, but most unfortunately, during the latter half of this century, 
the tourists, the railway, and the golfers are setting up the crude iorm 
** Lahinch,'" which every conscientious antiquary and student of Irish 
ought to avoid and discourage, " abhor, renounce, and abjure." 



^ Dough. As we meet nut a few of the O'Briens of this castle and Ennistymon, we 
may note their origin at this place : — 1. Daniel, brother of Donough, second Earl of 
Thomond, died 1579 ; 2. Sir Turlagh, died 1585 ; 3. Donal; 4. Teige ; 5. Donogh, 
also resided at Inistymon, married Honora, daughter of Conor O'Brien of Lemeneagh ; 
6. Christopher; 7. Edward; 8. Christopher; 9. Edward, his brother Christopher is 
said to have survived to 1856. Edward's daughter Anne married Hon. M. Finucane, 
Justice of Common Pleas, and their daughter and co-heiress Susanna married Wm. 
Nugent M^Namara, of Doolin, 1798, bringing the estates to her descendant, the present 
owner. 

' It probably owes its diffusion, if not its origin, to that fertile field of strange 
spelling, Lewis' ** Topographical Dictionary," which gives** Lahinch or Lahenzy." 
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Other Church Sites. 

Two other church sites remain in the tract which Me have traversed. Of Kilnia- 
naheen no trace remains, and nothing need be noted save that its founder, the friend 
of Macreehy, may possibly be the St. Munchin or Manchenus reputed the first bishop 
of Limerick, and whose church is still represented in that city. As such early bishops 
had no territorial jurisdiction, and Luioineach was (before Danish times) either the 
estuaiy of the Shannon or the district along its banks, the question scarcely admits 
of decision. Eillaspuglonane has equally vanished. It is usually called Killasplonane 
or Killasprinane. O'Donovan says it takes its name from Flannan, but as the well is 
Tober Loiiain, and most of the strangely divergent names in older records favour this 
form, Killesconolan, 1302, Kilousg Lonayne, 1584, Cileasbuiglonain, 1699, Killuspo- 
clonan, 1615, and EiUasbuglonane, 1655, we may consider its founder was a Bishop 
Lonan.^ This parish formed the mensal land of the Bishops of Kilfenora in 1655.^ 



^ Indeed, Lonan, of Eillnspuglonan, appeals in the '^Life of St. Maecrechy,'* 
and at least indicates the ancient traditions of the spot. 

'* ** Book of Distribution,'* p. 235 ; see also Papal Taxation ; Castle List, T.C.D. ; 
** Annals of Four Masters,'* 1599, and noie. " Visitation of Killaloe," 1615. 
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Burren. 

BUKEBK Babonv, with " tlifl sncieiit hills and tBe deep thfttoouobBth beneath," 
fomu one oE the most weirdly fseoioBtiug and curious districts of our 
weetam coast. It has, it is liue, none of the richly -coloured mouDtaia 
domes which glorify the scenery of Kerry and Connaught; its coast ia not walled Id 
lif shere precipices Uke Uoher and Eilkee, nor has it the lorelineas uf lake and forest 
scenery, but its beauties grow upon tlie miad and ever freshen and increase as ve 
explore its valleys and lonely uplands. 

' ' Upon the left was Corcomroe and, next, aor &i' away 
Was Eilfenora's holj shrine and towers of Lemaneagh, 
While full in front spread bleak aod wild 
Grey Burten's rocks all shattered<piled. 
Hugged and rougb. and drear and lone 
A weaiy waste of ban'en stone."' 

The terraced and white hills shining with strange lights, relieved by blue or violet 
shadows at liigh noon, glowing red and orange in the sunset, or tumiog grey and 
corpse-like as the dusk settles on the rocky yet giaasy fields and barren crags awful 
with a sense of age, long loneliness and desolation. Barren crags they seem to the 
distant view, but we find them sbeuted with ivy, with the dryad mountain aven, and, 
as the Beasou changes, witli wild violets and snowy drifts of anemones, with the deep 
blue genlian and tlie cranesbill, and many varieties of the fern. The rock slopts with 
filagree of waterfalls and iminels, the rock domes capped with the crumbling walls uf 
some caher, the cromlech ahining on the hillside — white at noon and red at sunael — 
and round two sides the "ever complaining sea," beyond which, as the oncien 
dwellers in these hills fabled, lay isles of wonder ; all these are felt with a fresbness 
and lascitiation unfell in more favoured places, and " we who labour by the cromlech 
on llie shore, by the grey cairn on the hill, where the day siuks drowned in dew," 
might wander long in the more picturesque tourist routes and find less of interest 
than we can glean in a few days from the rich harvest of Burren.' 

' " Monks of Kilorea." 

'Chikfb op Cokcomkob.— 704. Celecbai'. 711. Ailecbdai m'Thalaninaic (i.). 
737. rianFeama. 706. Toipiha (i.). 760. Kechtabhra (i.). R40. Dubhriop, sou 
of last. 871. Flaherty, son of last. 892. CeUus, son of last. 899. Braaileath. 
9U'2. Flan. 916. Ceat, son of Flaherty. 926. Amrothan (Aiirudai<i),son of Mali^onii. 
Argar. MaoteuhlaiD; his son, and cliief elect, Lochlan, slain 965, in Brian Boi-u's 
army in Connaiigbt, and bis son, Conor, was mortally wounded 986 fi.). 083. Loch- 
lan (whence O'Loughlin). The Corconin«s divided as at present. 1002. Conor, son 
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Cromlechs and Cahers. 

As the districts, which we purpose to examine, are noteworthy for the great num» 
ber of their forts and cromlechs, a few general notes on these structures may prove 
useful to some of our readers. Neither term is satisfactory, for the '' forts *' are not 
so much fortresses as courtyards, and the word cromlech simply meant a sloping 
natural rock, and is applied to leaning pillar stones and even stone circles ; but as in 
this countiy it has an unequivocal meaning, and is more familiar than dolmen (which 
can also mean a holed stone) we prefer to use it. The natives call cromlechs ** Lobba 
yermudh* augus Granya' " (Dermot and Grania's beds) or simply "lobbas" or 
'* granny's beds,'* in allusion to the legend which made them the couches or shelters 
of those famous fugitives, and ihey tell how Dermot put seaweed on the top slab of 
one, when Finn bit his prophetic thumb ; and, finding the seaweed was over the lovers, 
believed they were drowned, and gave up the pursuit. The wider spread tradition 
regards them as graves, and in the few instances where they are called "altars," it 
is in the Christian sense with legends of the Mass having been celebrated on them in 
penal times. The Clare ones are as a rule boxes of five stone slabs, the breadth taper- 
ing, and the top sloping eastward ; the tops of the sides frequently have been hammer- 
dressed to the required slope ; they have usually been covered by mounds or caiins^ 
and some contained human skeletons ; while I only know of one find (of a gold fibula) 
near the cist on Knockalappa. Though cists aie mentioned in Irish Literature, there 
is no case, so far as I know, recorded of the erection of an actual cromlech.^ 

The foits in plan, construction, and even in name (**dun" in Ireland, "duna" 
ill Bohemia, ** dounon" in the Greek geographers) are identical with others of a series 
extending across Europe from Bosnia, Bohemia, Thessaly, and Esthonia to Scandi- 
navia, and our islands. Had our antiquaries taken this broader view, we would have 
been saved from such narrow theories as attributed our cahers to the sons of Huamore 
(who dwelt in nins raths before coming to Clare, and were nearly exterminated soon 
afterwards), to sea rovers (who would never have built them on inaccessible cliffs 
several miles from a bay, or on inland crags), to the Danes or the monks; these 
theories were made by persons who only thought of a few of the finest, and therefore 
most exceptional, out of hundreds of our forts. These enclosures probably date over 
a space of two thousand years from the Bronze Period to the eleventh century of our 
era, and show traces of rebuilding and repair. Macgrath shows that they were passing 
out of use in 1317-1318.*- Our oldest records bristle with statements as to their 
founders and features, and treat as commonplace present day facts the walls built in 
sections, the stone gate-posts, the chipping of the blocks, scaifolds, souterrains, and 
excluded water supply, stone huts, triple ramparts, and pillar stones near the wall.* 

of Maolechlain; he died 1010 (i.) (whence O'Conor). 1026. Maolechlain 0*Conor. 
1 1 05. Conor. 1113. Lochlain. 1136. Aed. 1158. — O'Conor slain. 1277. Donall 
Mantagh (w. t.). 1283. Donall, or Donchad. 1317 till after 1360. Felim th(v 
Hospitable. 1422. Rory, slain at Dough. 1431. Mortough slain. 1471. Conor, 
son of Briari oge O'Conor, slain at Leithinnsi (Lehinch). 1490. Conor, son of 
Donall. 

Chiefs op Buuren. — 1028. Congalach O'Loughlin (i.). 1060. Annadh. 1105. 
(?)Donnall. 1150. — 0*Loughlin drowned. 1168. Conor Leathdearg O'Loughlia 
slain. 1200. Congalach. 1267. Conor Carrach (w. t.). 1281. Congalach (w. t.). 
1390. Irial slain. 1389. Maolechlain. 1448. — O'Loughlin died. 1503. Conor, 
son of Rory. 

(i.) Older Annals of Inisfallen. (w. t.) Wars of Turlough. 

1 Froc.JH.LA., 1897, vol. iv., Ser. in., p. 542. 

' ** Buan of the grass-grown hollow cahers." ** Even a man in a cahers * cave.' '* 
—"Wars of Turlough." 

3 Pillar near fort, <*Book of Feiiagh" and "Tain bo Cuailgne.'* Triple fort 
(Todd Lecture Series, R.I.A., vol. iii.. No. 830), "Book of Lecan'*; "Poem of 
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Tbougli none of the Clare cabers^ equal Dun Aenghus, Dun Conor, or Dunlieg in 
^^randeur, yee must remember tbat those fine structures have been so mucb rebuilt and 
tampei-ed witb as to be of little evidential value to antiquaries, while tbe Clare cahers 
are untoucbed by tbe rastorer. The vast majority of tbe seven hundred foils of 
BuiTen and the adjoining baronies are simple ring M'alls about 100 feet across, often 
without terraces or steps. Tbe M'alls liave two faces and loose filling, they ara G to 
10 feet thick, and about tbe same beigbt. Tbe gateways usually face the soutb or 
east, and are about 4 feet wide, and 4 to 6 feet high, ^dtb long stone lintels, mid 
sometimes side posts; while in tbe larger forts walls froui 17 to 21 feet thick, some- 
times in two or tbree layers are not unknown ; owing to the supply of timber being 
iibundant, ti-aces of stone huts are rare, and I do not know a perfect example in any 
Clare fort. Tbe largest cabei-s in Clare are tbe triple walled forts of Moghane, 1500 by 
1100, Langough, Cabercalla, near Quin, and Caberconmiane on tbe Glasgeivnagh 
plateau. The double-walled Cahersbaugbnessy and Glenquin, and tbe caher of 
J^nllykinvarga, with its chevauX'de'fnse.^ 

Ballyvaughan. 

We drive up the plateau to the north of Lisdoonvarna, and getting 
distant glimpses of the sea and the churches of Kilmoon and Killeany, 
dnve down the winding road at the Corkscrew fiill, with a fine view of 
a long valley reaching to Galway Bay. We note the 0*Loughlin 
Castles at Gragan and Newtown (the latter a round turret), and the 
church of Bathborney, an interesting late huilding. 

We soon reach Ballyvaughan village, a quiet little place witli hotels, 
and occasional steamboat service to Galway, making it a Tery good centn; 
for botanists and geologists. Three small foi'ts and the much levelled 
ring of a great caher lie near the quay. It takes its name from the family, 
of O'jBeachain, and passed into possession of the O'Briens about 1540, in 
consequence of a small act of lawlessness told at some length in an ancient 
deed. " The son of the Madra dun " (dun dog) stole a cow and brought 
her to Laois O'Lochlain, and the townland became forfeited and subject 
to a fine of fourteen cows. The successors of O'Lochlain endeavoured to 
alienate the '^ town " to the O'Briens, a number of whom came to witness 
the giving of possession. As might be expected in those rough times and 
hostile clans, great lawlessness ensued. The wife and servants of a certain 
. Mahon Ballagh got killed, other people wounded, and the value of five 
suits of clothes plundered by the followers of Teige O'Brien. Tho 
aggrieved survivors ** set up three crosses of interdiction " at Bally- 
vaughan, and got heavy fines of cows, sheep, goats, eighteen litters of 
swine, a woman's gown, a shirt and barread, and three groats for ** a 

Seaitchan.'* Chipping blocks ; scaffolds used in the building of Grianau Aileach, 
'* Loabar Breac.** Walls built by separate gangs, ** Seancbas Mor/ * vol. iv., p. 123. 
Souterrains (" Battle of Magb Leana,'' p. 7). Wells near forts, Adamnah's ** Life of 
St. Columba" ; "Colloquy of ibe Ancients" (" Silva Gadelica," p. 195). 

' In drawing this distinction we must, bowever, remember that tbe Aran Isles 
belonged to *♦ Clare " in early times. — ** Book of Rights.'* 

2 Mogban and Langough {Journal Ji.S.A.I.y 1893, p. 281) ; Cabercalla (/*trf., 189G. 
p. 160); Cahersbaugbnessy (i^u/., p. 284); Cahercommane {Ibid,, 189(5, p. 154); 
(ilenquin {Ibid.y p. 365) ; Ballykinvarga {Ibid, 1897, p. 1*21). 
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milcli cow carried off by Teige O'Brien and left dead on the way." But 
it would appear all the same that the O'Briens kept the townland.^ 

Lough Rask. 

The little lake of Lougli Rask (Rasga) lies on our right after leaving 
the village. It is only noteworthy as being the scene of a most circum- 
stantial banshee story, written in the lifetime of many contemporaries.* 
It is curious to find in a history authenticated even in minute details by 
other records such wild tales as Macgi'ath tells about the ** Genius of 
Erin." **The Sorrowful Badbh of Barren," and '* The Washer at the 
Ford," but, as we pointed out on a former visit, the Banshee is still very 
real to many in Clare, and we know, and have known, several persons who 
assert the reality of such apparitions on their personal knowledge, and 
have heard many more such tales at second hand. Macgrath" revels in a 
group of some ninety adjectives and epithets in his endeavour to depict 
the loathsome and hideous ** apish fool," with every attribute of malignity 
and unblessed old age. The loathsome creature was " thatched with elf 
locks, foxy grey and rough as heather, long as sea weed, closely matted," 
a bossy, wrinkled forehead, every hair of her eyebrows like a strong fish 
hook. As for the other details they scarcely bear translation. We can 
almost see her crouching on the bank of Rasga, with ** cairns " of blood- 
stained heads, limbs and weapons, washing them till the lake was staiiu-d 
with blood, and brains, and hair, as she foretold to Prince Donciuid 
O'Brien, before the dawn of an August morning in 1317, his impending 
doom and that of his army. ** I am Bronach and all your heads are in 
this slaughter heap." Then the angry soldiers tried to seize and throw 
her into the lake, but she rose on the wind and flew away. ** Heed her 
not, she is a friendly * badbh ' to Clan Turlough, and wishes to save them,*^ 
said the ill-fated prince, and he marched on to Corcomroe to rest under 
the abbey pavement ere another day had dawned. 

Dromcreehy and Muckinish. 

With better auspices we follow the route of the aimy round the 
foot of the hills and pass Dromcreehy church, a heavily ivied and 

^ Trans. Jt.I.A.^ vol. xv. p. 

^ ** The Wars of Torlough," by John, son of Rory Mac Craith (Magrath). It can 
scarcely be too often impressed on our readers that O'Curry's statement that this 
work was written in the fifteenth century is absolutely wrong. It only rests on a 
statement of Andrew MacCurtin, in the late (1721) manuscript in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which very probably refers to the old manuscript from which he made his 
copy. John Mac Grath expressly states that Mortough OMiiien was dead, and 
Dermot O'Brien was reigning in prosperity, and that Felimy O'Conor, of Corcomroe, 
still lived. Now Dermot was deposed in 1360. Felim 0' Conor died 1365; of his 
repute in Thomond, it is stated that it ** has had no ebb, but he daily and widely 
increases it.'* The ** Story of an Irish Sept,'* p. 143, alleges that Magrath died in 
1426, ** a prosperous and wealthy man,** but if we verify this, we find that it refers 
to the son of Flann Magrath, not John, son of Rory. So we see that the work is by 
a contemporary, and dates between 1343 and 1360, 

3 <* Wars of Torlough,** 1317. 



Muckinub Castle. 



Xeiilonn CiiBlle. 
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liulf -fallen ruin. It has a neat eleventh-century south window, 
and a late north door, similar to the west doorways of Quin Friary 
and Ahbeydorney. The building had a nave 45 feet by 21 feet, 
and a chancel 36 feet by 18 feet. The name, I know not on what 
ancient authority, is rendered ridge of Criothmhaille or Crughwill, / 

but the townland of that name lies far to the south, and the /f 
1302 Taxation calls the parish Drumcruth. We pass the village of ^ < 
Cahkelotjghlin ; its great fort is now overthrown and partly levelled, /^^ ;' 
being divided into fields. The plain old tower of Shanmuckinish standsTJ 
on the neck of the peninsula of Muckinish (Pig Island).^ The tower i^^' 
said to have been named in jest as being three years older than the secoiwf> 
•Castle of Muckinish, but it seems later than its neighbour. Uaithne 
More O'Loughlin lived there till 1740. It measures 28 feet 6 inches by 

25 feet 6 inches, and is about 74 feet high, with good limestone chimney- 
pieces. The half next the creek slipped down unexpectedly about 
sixteen years ago. Prom the road above it we get a pleasing view of tlie 
tower, seeming to be almost perfect, with the wooded hill of "Finnevarra / 
for a background, and the sea and Pouldoody to either side, for it over- 
looks the latter famous oyster bed. About half of the second castle 
remains, a picturesque and very characteristic ruin. We soon see the 
little turret of Corcomroe Abbey across the creek, and pass round by the 
village called Bealaclugga, ** the ford of the skulls," from some forgotten 
combat. 

Mortyclough Forts. . 

Parkmore rath lies down the creek on the eastern side. It is a double 
ringed fort 214 feet in diameter, with a most curious double souterrain 

26 feet long. At the inner end you creep through an ope in the roof 
into an upper chamber, whence you descend into a sloping passage which 
leads into a lower gallery 14 feet long, and at right angles to the firsi 
passage. Mortyclough has a rath and mined caher, each with a 
souterrain.* The name has been supposed to be derived from the grave of 
Mortough Garbh O'Brien, 1317, who fell, however, on the ridge to the 
west of the monastery, and was buried in the chancel, so probably 0' Curry 
w^as right in preferring to derive it from ** Moth air tighe cloice," the 
enclosure of the stone house, which well describes the fort. 

Corcomroe Abbey. 

" The Abbey of St. Mary of the Fertile Rock " (de petra fertili) or 
"of the green rock" (de viridi saxo) has been fully described in our 
Journal and Guide for 1895, so we need only study the salient points of 
its history and architecture. It was founded about 1182 by Donald 
More O'Brien, King of Munster, and was a daughter of Suir Abbey. In 

^ The views of Muckinish and Newtown were kindly lent by the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

* Journal It.S.A.L, vol. i., 1849-r)l, p. 294. 
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1249, however, it was placed under the rule of Furness Ahhey, in 
Lancashire, and probahly received monks from that place. Conor na 
Siudaine O'Brien, grandson of Donald, seems to have been a bene- 
factor, and passed for the founder in one local legend, while a second 
version said that it was built over the spot where he fell at the camp of 
Siudaine in 1267 or 1268. Although there seems no evidence to locate 
Siudaine near Newtown Castle, as in the Ordnance Survey maps, it must 
have lain some distance from the abbey towards Drumcreehy. However, 
the dead prince was brought back to the monastery and laid in tlie place 
of honour at the north side of the chancel, ** honorably " interred, and 
*' over his place of rest " the monks ** set up his tomb."^ 



^ Ul'S" > 
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a. Altar. 

d. Sedilia. 

c. Tomb of King Conor. 



Plan of Corcomroe Abbey. 



d. Recess and Yew-wood 

Cross. 

e. O'Loughlin Slab. 



/". Chapels. 
^. Staircase. 
A. Sacristy. 



The abbey was used as a barrack by Dermot O'Brien and his- 
forces, in August, 1317, the night before the fierce battle of Drom 
Lurgan or Corcomroe was fought on the ridge to the west of the monas- 
tery. We read of the ** arable land," ** stone enclosure, polished stones^ 
whitewashed walls, and smooth grave-flagged sanctuary,'* and in it& 
aisles next evening were buried heaps of the slain, each clan in its grave^ 



^ *» WarsofTurlough." 
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wLile the chiefs of the defeated faction, Prince Donchad and his kinsmen, 
Mortough Garbh and Brien Bearra O'Brien, were laid under stones cut 
with distinctive marks, but now "their memorial has perished with 
them."^ A learned poet, Teige, son of Donough O'Baly, was buried here 
in 1614. At the dissolution it was granted to Murrogh, Earl of Thomoud, 
1544, and twenty years later to Donnell O'Brien, the last native prince, 
xis a bribe to forego the chief tainry. Donough, brother of Dermot, Baron 
Inchiquin, obtained it, 1684, and a certain Eichard Harding in 1611. 
Vet the monks subsisted in 1628, when Friar John O'Dea, an Irish monk 
of Salamanca, was appointed abbot. It now belongs to "William Molony, 
Esq., of Kiltanon.* 

The ruins consist of a church and small cloister, with ranges of 
defaced domestic buildings to the east, two detached houses to the south, 
and an enclosed park with a gate tower to the west, of which the upper 
part has fallen since 1839. A well named Tobcrsheela gushes out of 
the crag in the enclosure to the south-east. The church is cruciform, 
and consists of a very plain nave, with pointed arcades and doorway, the 
west window and clerestory lights having semicircular heads, as is so 
common in our religious edifices of that date. Much of the arcade is now 
closed. The arches are spaced unevenly, and at a point 52 feet from the 
west a plain massive wall with a low pointed doorway and a plain bell 
turret has been built to enlarge the ritual choir by 49 feet, including the 
space between the great round arches leading into the transepts. Tip to 
this point all is of the plainest work, but the chancel and chapels are of 
lich and deeply interesting Norman transition. The older chancel is 
nearly square and richly groined, one rib with a fishbone pattern. There 
were traces of fresco painting in the groining, led, black, drab, and 
perhaps green, when I first saw it in 1878. The altar is complete, and 
stands before a triple light Gothic window with a single light overhead. 
The plain tomb recess in the north wall is occupied by the eflSgy of Conor 
na Suidaine, a most interesting monument, and, with the 0' Conor tomb 
in Koscommon, one of the only figures of an Irish chief. Conor is clean- 
shaven, with long hair falling in elaborate locks. The features have 
been described by a well-known antiquary as ** noble and full of repose," 
but are crudely conventional. The crown is greatly defaced, but was deco- 
rated either with fleur de lys or trefoils. The left hand holds a sceptre 
of similar design, the right some object, probably a reliquary, suspended 
lound the neck of the figure. The robe falls in long pleats to below the 
knee, and the figure seems to lie upon a cloak. The feet are shod with 
pointed shoes open on the instep (not, as so often stated, in *' pampooties,'* 

^ They lay across the churcli from north to south in this order: — 1. Prince 
Donough. 2. Brian Bearra. 3. Mortough Garhh. 4. Teige Luimneach. 5. Tor- 
lough muc Teige ("Wars of Torlough," Mr. S. H. O'Graay's translation, p. 107). 

- Journal M.S.A.L, 1895, pp. 280-283 ; <* Triumphalia Chronica S. Crucis,** pages 
95, 101, 143, 145, &c. Frost, ** History and Topography of Clare,'* p. 22. 
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such as the islanders still wear) and rest upon what appears to be an 
elaborate cushion, covered with ^tf«r«-rfle-7y«, which some assert to be a dog.* 

The capitals of the chapels and chancel are elaborately carved with 
floral and other designs, except two in the south chapel, which are deco- 
rated with most archaic and curious human faces. 

Over Conor's tomb a somewhat crude figure of a veiy smiling bishop 
is st't in the wall, and there is a double sedile ; in the opposite wall is a 
recess of good transitional work. A slab or wooden coffin lid with "a 
raised cross is laid in this recess and is said to be of yew wood.* Some 
late tombs with Calvary crosses and the later slab of ** O'Louglin, King 
of Burren,'* lie in the chancel. 

East of the Abbey the "corker road," the ancient Carcair na gCleireach 
(clerics' prison), over which Hugh O'Donnell twice retired after his suc- 
cessful raids into Thomondin 1599 and 1600, runs over the ridge. 

Oughtmama. 

Up the hillside to the south-east of the abbey are the three very 
ancient churches of Oughtmama, which, having been described by Brash, 
Dunraven, and in our previous guide,' need only be noted as being (1) a 
large early church with a nave and chancel, a choir arch with a semi- 
circular head, a west door with inclined jambs, and a curious font, carved 
with two struggling animals.* (2) Close to the east end is a small oblong 
oratory with an arched door, little later than the first church (3), while 
to the N.E. remains the foundations and east gable of another oratory. 
The well is dedicated to Colman, an unknown saint, perhaps MacDuagh 
or one of the three Colmans of this place in our martyrologies. The 
name Oughtmama means ** breast of the pass,*' and the site is utterly 
lonely and deserted, though once occupied by a considerable village. 

Ballyvaughan Valley. 

We return from Corcomroe Abbey by the same road through Bally- 
vaughan, and then, keeping along the valley, pass the round castle of 
Ballynua or Newtown, where the O'Loughlin, "King of Burreu,*' 
resided till the beginning of this century .'^ It differs from Doonagore 
and Faunaroosca in being later, and more elaborate, with spiral stairs and 
a square base. Eathborney Church lies to our right, an interesting 

» "Journal P. M. D.," vol. ii., pp. 274-278, gives a careful description of King 
Conor's tomb by Lord Walter Fitz Gerald. See also Gentleman s Magazine, 1864, 
Part I., "Notes on the Architecture of Ireland,'* pp. 283, 284. 

* Bishop Pococke, in his "Tour," p. 107 (edition 1891), notes of Corcomroe, that 
** On the graves are laid tombs of wood, many of them being of yew, with some 
remains of inscriptions on it." 

3 Journal, 1895, p. 283. Frost, " History of Clare," p. 25. 

* The head of the east window, scooped out of a solid block, lies near the west 
door, and is reputed to cure headache, if the patient lies down and places his head in 
the opening. 

* Edward, the present " King," resides nearer to Ballyvaughan. 
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church (56 feet 6 inches by 21 fret), with door and windows of about 
the year 1500. A double oped lioly water stoup^ occurs in thu door 
jamb. The rath, which gives it its name, remains in the graveyard. 

In the valley beliind it occur a cromlech, the ruined cahers of Lis- 
macteige and Feenagh, and the fine half -moon rampart of massive masonry 
on the edge of a low cliff and called Gaherlismacsheedy, of which I hope 
soon to give plans and descriptions in our pages. 

At the end of the valley, among thick trees, is Gragan Castle, the 
chief seat of the O'Loughlin's in late mediaeval times. It consists of a 
low oblong tower with three vaulted rooms below. A straight staircase 
leads up to a large room with a grey marble chimney pieces. A baun sur- 
rounds the tower. There is a nearly levelled caher with two concentric 
rings near which the Cokksceew Hill is ascended by a boldly-designed 
road, from the summit of which we see the whole valley to the sea, with 
both ranges of terraced hills and return again to the uplands near Lisdoon- 
vurna. 

Killeany and the Caher Valley. 

If time allows, the ancient church of Killeany and the foits of Caher- 
cloggaun and Cahermoyle ought to be visited. Killeany is dedicated to 
and was probably founded by the evangeliser of Aran, St. Enda or Eany, 
living in the late 5th century. It mainly dates from the earlier 15th 
century, but the east gable is probably four centuries older, and possesses 
a well-built round-headed window adorned with a snake knot on the out- 
side. The chuncel arch is pointed, and the west end was walled off, 
probubly for a priest's residence. The church consists of a chuncel 35 
feet by 20 feet, and a nave 19 feet long and 19 feet 9 inches wide. The 
only tombstones of note are those of Honora Neylan, 1725, and Father 
Moriargh Flanagan, priest of the parish, 1772.* There is an altar in the 
graveyard. 

CAUEUCL0GGA.T7N was till recently a fine fort on a knoll to the west of 
the church. Its wall abounds in unbroken joints. The grass-grown 
masoniy of the O'Loughlin Castle is heaped to the west end, but even 
some years ago it and the fort were being destroyed to mend the roads, 
and no one was willing to take steps to stop this disgrace (so wanton an 
injury in a land of far too abundant stones), so another object of interest 
may probably be lost to Lisdoonvarna by the apathy of its inhabitants. 

The steep bluff of Slievb Elva. rises boldly above its strip of trees at 
this point; if we pass round it we go down through a desolate region 
of crags and brushwood into the Caher valley, which is traversed by a 
stream, and attains considerable grandeur and rugged beauty at the 
so-culled **Khyber Pass.*' 

^ Similar stoups occur at Kiltinanlea, Canon's Island, Clonlea, Carran, und 
Kilfarboy, in this county. 

^** Journal 1*. M. D.," vol. iii., p. 228. Frost, ** History and Topography of 
Clare," p. 31. O'Hanlon's ** Lives of the Saints,'* iii., p. 915. 
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Near the bluff of Slieve Elva we find a remarkable pit in tlie lime- 
stone wliich leads to an underground river, a mysterious place like that 
in the poet's dream : — 

" Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns, measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea." 

The late Dr. William Stacpoole Westropp and several friends once 
explored these extensive caverns with no little risk and difficulty. The 
stream falls over a high shelf of rock into a pearly natural dome, whence 
runs a long low passage, which eventually communicates with a lateral 
gallery, up which exists a still finer but similar dome, a waterfall burst- 
ing through a cranny high up its flank. The caverns down stream lead 
towards Killeany church. 

The defaced forts of Cahermoyle, built of huge blocks, and Lishee- 
neagh, the two ring walls called CaherbuUog, the cromlech of Coolea- 
more, and many other lesser forts remain near the southern end of the 
valley. Slieve Elva was the traditional scene of seven battlts fought in 
the third century by the great king, Corraac Mac Airt. 

A short distance to the west of Cahercloggaun we notice the very old 
side wall and crowded tombstones of Kilmoon. The ruin is of little 
interest save for a mitred head on a corbel. A lofty pillar stone called '* the 
Cross'' stands at some distance to the east. The founder of the church has 
been asserted to be St. Muadan, but as the place was Kilmugoun in 1302 
and the well was dedicated to Mogua, it was probably founded by the 
patron of Noughaval.* 

There is, or was, a " cursing stone *' at Kilmoon ; whoever wished to 
invoke misfortune on an enemy fasted and ** did " certain turns ** against 
the (course of the) sun," and turning the rounded stone with appropriate 
curses you twisted awry the mouth of your victim. Not many years since a 
certain farmer appeared at Petty Sessions accused of beating a beggar 
woman, and he urged in his defence that ** she had threatened to go and 
turn the stones of Kilmoon against him." * AJter passing Kilmoon we 
verysooii reach Lisdoonvarna. 



^ The name Moguu could, however, scarcely evolve into ** Moon" by any system 
of corruption. 

* Rounded stones lie on tlie altars of Kinallia, Killonp, and Temple na neuve, 
near Ross, but I have never heard of anyone having ** turned the maledictive stones '* 
ut these places. 



SECTION III. 

Kilfenora. 

V VI I 'k pass southwuiil through a hoggj- raoorlani), the only objects of 

^JI^JJ^ antiqiiaiiaii impoitaiitt) being the distant roeU-cii t f mt of Boon, 

at the (-■astern emi of u bohl ridge, ami the shattered uastle of 

Ballyshsnny. jind reiich the now insiKiiificnnt cathfdiiil tfuvn nf Kilfenora.' 



Kilfenora Cathedral— ChanceL 



The name, in Irish Cill fhioanabrach, probably rr 



" the chnrcli of the 



' The Latinised form is oflen vngue, for example, FiniiBbreneiB and Funhranenais 
in 1273 ("Cal. Stale Papers, Ireland," Hob. 979, 893), when Florence, late Abbot of 
Kilaeing [Kllshanny) was electrd. Tha other pr«- refoiinalion bisbopa were, so far ns 
recorded, " A " in 1189. Cbristlnn d. 1264. Maurice, 1265-1273. Florenoe, 1273- 
1281. Charles, Dean of Kilfenora, 1281. Congal O'Loughlin d. 1300, Simon 
O'Cotrin d. 1303. Mauriee <>' B. ien d. 1321. Rithai-d OTxiughlin d. 1359. Patrick 
awore fonlly to Eichard 11., 1384. FeUm O'Loiigbliii d. 1434. Deni? O'Cahan 
i-esigned 1491. Maurice O'Brien, 1491-1523. John O'Nialan, 1523-1570. 1573, 
Mortough, Bon of Sir DonTiell O'Brien (Bishop- elect). After his Buccessor Daniel, 
tho See was united to Limerick, and, in 1660. 10 Clonfrrt. It was finally united to 
Killalou in the Fnitestimt, and to Giilviir in the Itonian Catholic episcoiNite. 
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white brow,'* or " meadow '* ; but the Rev. Dr. Lanigan,* in endeavouring 
to prove that its patron is not St. Fechin of Ross, but ** Fechnan de Ria," 
disciple of St. Finn-Barr, renders it " cil," the church, ** Fen" (of Fen, 
a contradiction for Fechin), o (de or from) Ra or Ria (Ria) ! : the name 
first appears as that of a fort named in the Book of Rights, perhaps at 
early as the 5th century. The vagueness extends to the identity of the 
patron, St. Fachtnan, whom some suppose to have been the patron of 
Ross (his day was the same as that of the latter, August 14th) ; and the 
Martyrology of Donegal under that date gives Fachna, Bishop and Abbot 
of Dairinis Maelanfaidh, in XJi Ginns^aeigh ; 46 years was his age, and 
he was of the race of Lughaidh, son of Ith. The town and abbey first 
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Eilf^nora Cathedral — l*luii. 



a. Doors and Corbel, h. Macdonough Monument, c. Cross, d. Tomb of early Bishop. 
e. Tomb of later Bishop, f. Late Window, g. Blood Monument, h. Monument. 
i. Mac Enchami Monument, k. Corbel, m. Staircase. 

appear in secular history in 1065, when they were burned by Murtough 
O'Brien. Strange to say, it seems to have been ignored as a bishopric by 
the Synod of Eathbieasail in 1116 ; and its first bishops seem to com- 
mence only in the 12th century, though there was evidently a *' bishop 
of the Corcomodruad " in earlier times. The bishopric was worth only 
£5 6«. 8t?. in 1302, and even in 1615 it is given as £5. It has since the 
Reformation been invariably united to other Sees : to Limerick, 1 606- 
1617 ; to Tuam, 1617-1742 ; to Clonfert, 1742-1752 ; and since then (as 
least in the Church of Ireland) to Killaloe. Its record, in short, is a 
record of poverty and obscurity. 

^ ^'Ecclesiastical History of Ireland," vol. ii., p. 197. 
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• The cathedral is, externally, an ugly building, with an uglier tower, 
suggestive of a heap of shapeless bpxes.* On the top are four ancient 
pinnacles, adorned with flutings. The church consists of a chancel, 
mainly dating from the 12th century, with a side wing, and a gothic 
nave, with side aisles separated from it by five plain pointed arches on 
either side. The nave measures 67 feet by 20 feet 9 inches ; the western 
end, 14 feet long, has been walled off as a porch and vestry, the aisles 
demolished, and the arcades closed. A straight staircase, through a two- 
light window, and a barrel stair in the south-west angle lead up to the 
belfry, in which lies, or lay, an old bell, with the words: "Is Doyle 
Limerick." In the most eastern arch of the north arcade is a pretentious 
monument, with elaborate armorial bearings, and the somewhat gruesome 
inscription in capitals :* — "donaldus macdonough et uxoe ejus mabia 

O'CON I OE SIBI ET STTIS AMBOBUS P08TEKIS HTJNC TUMULUM FIEBI | FECEEU 
AN DNI 1686 I MEMENTO MOEI | FOEMA, FAVOE POPULI, FBEVOE JUVENILIS, 
OPBSaUE I SUBEIPUKKE TIBI, NOSCEEK QUID SIT HOMO | POST HOMINEM VERMIS 
POST VEEMEM F^aTTOE ET HOEEOE | SIC IN NON HOMINEM VEETITUE OMNIS 
HOMO. I SIC TEANSIT GLOEIA MXTNDI. | QUISQUIS EBIS QUI TEANSIBEIS STA PEE- 
LEQE PLOEA | SUM QUOD EBIS FUEEAMQUE QUOD ES PEO ME PEECOB OKA." 

Underneath is an inscription to his son, Dr. Patrick M*Donough, in 
which, with more worldly pride, the deceased is described as ** a dignitary 
of the Church of Trance." ** He was intimately acquainted with men of 
the first rank." 1752. In the opposite arch is a corbel, carved with a 
man's head, with a somewhat smug face and long hair : the mitred head 
of a bishop is over the door. 

The chancel (35 feet 9 inches by 20 feet 9 inches) is said to have 
retained its oaken roof, painted blue in parts, and with golden stars, till 
the last century. The door and south windows belong to tHe later 
fifteenth century, but the east window precedes the Norman invasion. 

It consists of three round-headed lights, divided by piers, with hand- 
some capitals, one consisting of a quaint group of little monks; the 
plastered head of the splay is weather-worn into curious patterns, and the 
splay has shallow mouldings continued under the sill. In the north wall, 
to the right of the chancel, is a handsome triple sedile, with decorated gothic 
tracery ; above it appears a bishop's head ; opposite this a double recess 
with " Norman " capitals and pointed arches. On the floor lie many frag- 
ments, with rich incised crosses, and two crudely-sculptured effigies ; one 
of an ecclesiastic, supposed to wear the Irish tonsure, and carrying a book 
or (as some think) a chalice ; the other a later bishop in full pontificals. 
Like the effigy of King Conor, they are devoid of expression and unskil- 

^ P. D., in the ** Handbook to Lisdoonvarna," p. 69, is severely accurate. **The 
attempt at a tower is conspicuously mean and hideous. A pile of emigrants' luggage, 
with a rabbit-hutch or bird-cage overhead, would look equally imposing." 

'■* " P. M. D.," vol. ii., pp. 38-40, gives copies of the monuments in this cathedral. 
See also Frost's ** History," p. 98, and ** Smaller Cathedral Churches" by T. M. 
Fallow, F.S.A., p. d<5. 

E 
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fally executed. In the north wall is alao a large tablet, with a long 

Latin insetiption, comioprao rating the children of Dean Neptune Blood ; 
it IB chiefly noteworthy for its wealth of laudatory epithets, but might 
have been much more pathetic in leaa inflated language;- — "Homo 
quasi | flos egreditur et | fugit velut umbra | sic tacite fugerant hiec | 
pignora chara parcntum | Pectora quod cruciat miea | ta dolore sua. | 
Komina si quteris horum si tempora mortis { ecce notte subsunt quie tibi 
cunctanotant | videlicet Neptunue qui fnit flliuB RevercndiNept: Blood | 
Decani Fineborensis ciuaque | uxoria Isabella Blood | alias Pullein," 
and seven children are commemorated ; their ages range from flve to 
aisteen, the dates from 1683 to 1700. 

In the south-west comer lie the tombs of Dean Hygate Lowe and 
William Maolnemey, with these inscriptions ; — " Here lyeth the body 
of Hygate Lowe, who lived 21 yeares dean o£ | this ehurch, and died in 
September, 1638," and " William MacEnchame, and his wife Eliz. ni 
Dea, made this tombe Anno Dni 1650." ' 



Kilfenocu— Eaat Window (Interior). 

The south wall has two late windows, one with an ogee head and 
angular hood is closed by a monument, the other has two trefoil beaded 
lights and a cross bar and hood. 

The north wing (31 feet 3 inches by 19 feit) seema to have opened 
into the chaaeel by two plain pointed arches, closed when the aedile was 
made. The east windows are long, plain alits, one still entire. A rude 
late cross, displaying a bishop, on whose shoulders perch two beetle-like 
angels, lies in this wing. Passing out by a door, which must have once 
led into the north aisle, we find another cross, with plain mouldings, one 

le LUWB, wllQ 
n November 1 

was his rrlatioii. In his time, Aruhbishop Laud k 
Sti'uSord, lamenting the poverty of the See, worth only i)SO. Neptune Blood waa son 
and namesake of his predecessor in the Deanery, and grandson of Edmond Blood or 
MiLcknay, in Derbyahire, who settled in licland about lS95,and was M.P. for Ennis 
in 1613. He is «aid to have adopted the god Neptune aa his crest, and named hia son 
vfter him beiause tbe child was bom at eea. 
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arm now broken. A third cross, with interlaced patterns, much weather- 
beaten, stands not far off. The noble high cross, with rich frets and 
interlacings, and a long-robed figure of our Lord crucified, stands in tbe 
fields to the west of the cathedral. The site of a fifth cross is shown to- 
the north-east of the village. It, or a sixth cross, was moved to Killaloe 
in the time of Bishop Mant. It was sent by the Rev. Mr. Brew, of 
Tulla, and was at first set up on the bank of the Shannon, opposite 
Priars Island ; but now stands in the Garden of Clarisford. It also has 
a long-robed figure of the crucifixion, and certain Celtic knots. In the 
graveyard round the cathedral may be found this quaint epitaph : — 

** Non quemqain defraudayi : me saepe fefelli 
Et Marti et Baccho saepe tributa dedi 
Patritius Lysaght obiit Anno Dmni 1741 sBtate sua 85." 

A local wit translated the second line : — "I paid my respects to- 
faction fights and pottheen." About a mile westward from the cathedral 
were some slight remains of the hospital and church of Kilcarragh, the 
site of the fort of Caheremon, and, nearer the village, some massive 
walls, called Cashlaunwogga, ** the sham castle," regarding whieb 
history is absolutely silent, and tradition practically so. 

Ballykinvarga. 

Leaving Kilfenora, we reach a district so abounding in pre-historic 
remains as to form a veritable ** happy hunting-ground " for antiquaries. 
It has been already so very fully described in our Journal and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy ^ that we need only very briefly 
describe its leading features, with the exception of the noble Caher of 
Ballykinvarga, which we propose to visit. "We have already seen Bally- 
sKanny Castle, which stands on the site of an ancient fort ; and if we 
turn eastward, along the side road between it and Kilfenora, we pass to 
the left the large but defaced caher of Ballyshanny . It has traces of twa 
** caves" ; the gateway faced the south, and is noteworthy for the very 
' unusual feature of steps leading up to it from the outside. 

Caherlahertagh, ** Flaherty's Port," lies close to the right of the 
road ; it was of fine cyclopean masonry, and had a hut and T-shaped 
enclosure, now quite defaced. Beyond it lies another caher, probably 
the Caheryline of 1655. ^ It is finely built, and some years ago possessed 
a gateway with stone-posts at the corners and long lintels, now hopelessly 
defaced. Some traces remain of steps up the wall. Two nearly levelled 
stone forts, one enclosing the graveyard of Kilcameen and a curious 
double cist, the other with hut sites, lie between the last and Ballykin- 
varga, in Caherminane. In this townland are the remains of a cromlech 

figured by Borlase,* and lying uorth of the road. 

-^ - 

^ Journal B.S.A.L, 1897, pp. 116-120; Froe. It.I.A., vol. iv., Ser. m., p. 544. 
'Book of Distribution." » ** Dolmens of Ireland," pp. 69-70. 
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Ballykinvarga Caher (* fort of the town of the head of tlie market *) 
was probably the ** Cathair Fhionnabhrach" (* Caher of the white brow'), 
in the **Book of Rights," and the Fort in East Balljkenuarga, called Caher 
Loglin, in 1655.^ As seen from the new road it is a conspicuous object, 
standing on a gently rising ground. It is one of the most noteworthy 
forts of Ireland ; for, though much injured, it retains much of its terraced 
rampart, and the massive gateway, with a lintel nearly 7 feet long, is 
intact ; the numerous inner enclosures, recalling Chun Castle in Cornwall, 
still remain. "We note that the walls are built in three sections, and with 
upright joints. A curious sunken passage leads to the gateway through 
the well-preserved abattis, or chevaux-de-frise, * The latter extends in 
places for 100 feet out from the walls ; most of its pillars are a few feet 
high, but some of the outer ones, taller than a man, remain. Between 
the pillars are set low spikes, still so efficient in their jagged sharpness 
that in making the plan here given (see p. 54), I cut through one of my 
boots between the spikes. 

The inner ring is oval, 130 to 155 feet ; the rampart is in places 12 
to 16 feet high ; a spring wells up in the abattis near the entrance, and 
the slabs of a fallen cromlech lie in the field to the south-east. The caher 
is untouched by any recent restorer, and up to this is free from the fate 
that has rendered the noble forts in Aran of comparatively little value to 
the student ; but even in the last few years the inner features have 
l)een nearly all defaced. 

To the east a little caher, all but levelled, lies on a knoll, and from 
it the best view of its more fortunate neighbour is obtained. The curious 
fact is apparent that these forts are in line with the hill fort of Doon, and 
also with Cahernaspekee and another caher in the opposite direction. 
This linear arrangement is not uncommon in Ireland and Great Britain. 

Noughaval. 

The group of forts extends beyond the scene of our visit ; for about a mile away 
(lies the hamlet of Noughaval (Nua Gonghabhaile, new monastery).^ This is the 
now inappropriate name of the townlunds in which stand two of Clare's oldest 
<;hurches, Kilbrecan and St. Mogua's church. The latter venerable church exhibits 
masonry and window slits, possibly of the tenth or eleventh century. It consists of a 
■chancel and nave (28 feet by 20 feet 9 inches, and 63 feet by 21 feet 6 inches). The 
plain semicircuhir headed chancel arch belongs to the earlier period, the south door 
probably to the period (1180-90), in which was built Corcomroe chancel, though 
there is no foundatioa for the belief^ that it was brought from the latter monastery : 
it is pointed, with deep mouldings crossed by curious bars in relief. There are 

1 "Book of Distribution,'' p. 189. 

2 This feature only occurs in Dun Aenghus and Dubh Caher, in Aran ; in BaUy- 
kinvfurga, county Clare ; Dunnamoe, in Mayo ; a nameless fort in county Keiry ; two 
forts in Scotland ; one in Wales ; Castle Coz, in Brittany ; and (a somewhat similar 
ring) at Mohne, in the Baltic. (See Journal R.S.A.L, 1897, p. 123.) 

^ Journal R.8.A.I., 1897, pp. 116-121. " Conghabhaile " equals ** Monastery •' 
in the " Tripartite Life." 

* ** Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland," p. 368. 
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featuTU of the fifleentb and seTenteenth centuries apparent in the churcli, tlie west 
gable hai fallen, and the rest ia much decayed. To the routh-eaat standi the little 
mortuary chapel (20 feet by 12 feet) of the O'Davorena, vhich once bore the inscrip- 
tion : — "This chapel vaa built by James O'DsTOren, of Lildoonvama, who died the 
3Ist July, 1726, aged 59 jeara "—end had a heavy vaulted roof. Two crosses stood 
respectitely to the north and south of the church, tbe northern stood on a strong 
octagonal pier, and formed a market cross showing that this obscure little place was 
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Group of Antiquities, Noiighaval. 



Caher and Chnaui de friie, Ballykinvarga, County Clare. 
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series Cahbucuttine (fort of the commonnge] ia a, fine eiample, 137 feet aerou, wilh . 
walls of.krge bltuJca, 12 feet S inches tliich, und 10 feet high ; there is a plinth or 
very imrrow teiTBce, whence three flights of massive steps run up the wnll : tlie gate- 
way faced the eouth, and had corner poate and large lintels now thrown down : they 
were in place twenty-four jeare ago. The fort has in ita imiuediute vicinity two 
cromlechs, a cairn, a lesser ringwsll enclosing a " cnve " and another small fort. The 
third taher on the ridge is Cahbkwalbh, a straight -sided fort with a confused mass 
of foundations of enclosures and huts inside, and with hut sites and cairns near it. 
Cahesnaepeeeb, a small circular fort, 105 feet across, with a terrace " veneered " 
with great slabs, aod lastly a coarsely built oblong garth, several cairns, and a 



Ballyganner— The Noith-n 






Eastward trom the last are ee 
valley is a fine cromlech of mo 
rising at the divisionB 2feetand 2 
and the taller piltars rise 5 feet o- 
The fort of Caberanbdbk, as its 
hut. On the hill east of Ibis an 



ci-al enclosures, one with a slab hut. In a shallow 
, unusual design, three compartments with pillars 
luhes higher than the roof; it was over 23 feet long, 
!r the d^iria, and supported a long lintel now fallen, 
lame implies, stands on a low ridge ; it has a slab 
a large and fantastic rock, several forts, and three 
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cromlechs, one partly embedded in the 

Ballyganner hill are three cromlechs, o 

on its top slab like the "Elf mills' 

road to Lemaneagh.' Several cahers, one containing the ivie< 

of the O'Conors, and all much ruined, lie on the southern hilli 

To complete our list of the chief forts of this once most populous district. 



part of a strong caher, while soutliwaiil on 

great size, and having several Utile basins 

Swedish dolmens ; it is visible from the 
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notice two. Tully, called TiiUy O'Cuirc in the 16th century, a fine earth fort with 
high rampart and well-marked fosae, h well ecen to the south ot the road, and Doon 
fori. Doom it a conepicuoua feature in the landscape in all directions, being partly 
cut out of the shale rock at the end of a bold ridge lo the S.W. of Kilfenora, and 
rising 12 feet above the field. It is pe»r-shs.ped in plan, 3DD feet across, and sur- 
rounded by a neatly-cut foaae 26 feet wide and six feet deep, in wliich curious prnjec- 
tioQS of I«ek, square-cut and opposite Ut gaps in the rampart, suggest that the fortress 
WHS reached by rude drawbridges. A Sight of rock-cut steps leads up the eastern side. 
The earthworks had a stone facing, and the summit commands a fine view of Liscanuor 
Bay, Lisdoonvnnia, Eilfenora, and thelimestone flats Trom Lemeneagh t« Lissylisbeen. 

" On lonely hills, wliora the rabbits burrow. 

Are forts of kin^ men name not now. 
On mountain tops I have tracked the furrow. 

And found in forests the buried plough. 
For one man living the sirong land then 
Gave kindly food and mimentfor ten." 



Lenianeagh Castle. (From thi' S.E.) 

Lemaneagh Castle. 

FaBsing eome dilapidated forts and through a treeless nnd nopii^tu- 
resque country we come in sight of as ugly end wall and a curious 
tncloBure with a low sijuare tower to the north-western angle, and 
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passing the piers of an old gateway stop before the interesting old house of 
Lemaneagh (horse-leap) with its numerous gables and many shafted 
windows. It consists of a tall peel tower dating from about 1480, with 
a large ** Tudor" house about a century later. The larger portion of 
the tower has been replaced by the house, but the spiral stairs, vaulted 
rooms, with a fine fireplace, and a neat doorway with a cross '^ stippled '* 
on the arch remain in good preservation. Some of the corbels which 
supported the floors have neat decorations, and leaves and triquetras are 
carved on the heads of the windows. The house is three stories high 
with a triple attic ; the lower windows and round-headed door are built 
up. The second story windows are divided by stone muUions and 
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Plan of Lemaneagh Castle. 

transoms into eight lights, those in the third story into six, and the ones 
in the attic gables into three; all the windows have flat hoods. A small 
machicholated turret projects to the south-west, and a ** return" wing 
extends from the back. A small court lay before the house ; its interest- 
ing gateway remains with a round arch and heavy corbels ; also two rich 
coats of arms, one the quartered bearings of Conor O'Brien, 1643, the 
other with the baronet's hand, those of his son Sir Donat O'Brien about 
1690. Under them, in worn letters, are the words : " This was built in 
the year of our Lord 1643 by Conor O'Brien and by Mary ni Mahon/ 
wife of the said Connor." From the summit of the castle, if Hely 

1 Daughter of Sir Tirlough MacMahon, and known as Maire Ruadh, Maureen 
Rhue, or Red Mary. 
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Dutton heard the truth, a girl once tell (before 1809), bat landing on a 
pig escaped with the fright and shock, while the pig was killed.' 

A long large garden, with an oblong fish pond once filled by a little 
stream that Etill flows through it, lies to the east. It had a turret at the 
north-east angle and high walls ; in the northern is a brick summer 
house with niches to each side of the door. In this, say the people, 
Mary O'Brien used once to keep a famous " blind stallion." So fierce 
was this horse that when his grooms let him out they had to stand in the 
niches while they opened tlie door. 



Lemitneiigh— Coui-tyai-d Gate, 1643 ahi IfiSO. 

Lemaneagh abounds in historic legends of the O'Sriens. AfuiTogh, 
first Earl of Thomond, granted Lemaneagh and Dromolaud to his third 
son Donough about 1550. Donough O'Brien was hanged under martial 
law at Limerick in 1582, but the English in so doing overreached them- 
selves, as it is said there could be no forfeiture under military sentence, 
and the estates passed uninjured to hia little son. "When Conor O'Urien 
of Dromoland died at Lemaneagh in 1603 Lord Inchiquin claimed the 
custle under the composition of title made with Perrot in 1584-5, but his 
claim does not seem to have, been pressed at any rate till 1622, and 
then unsuccessfully. Of Mary O'Brien and her husband Conor many a 
strange tale is told, especially of her raids on the English settlers in 
1641, and these are borne out by the depositions of Gregory Hickman of 
£amtick in the following year. "Conor O'Brien, gentleman, in a most 

' " StatUlical Survey of Co. Clare," p. 310. 
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rebellious maimer seized upon the deponent's corn," and ** about the 
12th of February last, Conor O'Brien, of Lemanagh, accompanied by 
Mary Brien " and others "with force of arms came to the deponent's 
house and took away fourteen English swine and a parcel of his house- 
hold stuff, also 400 sheep."^ There was a story of her attempt to close 
her avenue to the people of Burren, and how Terence O'Loughlin broke 
down the gates, and a legend of her hanging her men servants by the 
necks and her maids by the hair on the corbels of Lemaneagh. 

When Conor fell mortally wounded, in his skirmish with General 
Ludlow,' his nearly lifeless body was brought home. His wife was of 
somewhat different fibre to the lady in Tennyson's poem. She ** neither 
spoke nor wept," but looked out of the window and shouted " we need 
no dead men here." When she found he was still alive she nursed him 
till nightfall, when he died. The widow promptly put on a magnificent 
dress of blue velvet and silver braid and drove to Limerick. She asked 
to see Ireton and offered to surrender. He doubted her bona Jldes, 
especially as to the deatli of her husband, and asked for some proof. " I 
will marry any of your officers that asks me," replied the strong-minded 
widow. A certain Comet Cooper, a brave soldier, proposed to her, and 
she married him the same day, and thus saved the lands for her son Sir 
Donat O'Brien.' Tradition says she killed Cooper with a kick, while he 
was shaving, on account of some remark he made about Conor O'Brien. 
Less credible legends made her a female **Blue Beard," giving- her 
twenty-five husbands, few of whom escaped her by divorce or natural 
death, while a still le»s reliable legend (if such be possible) said she was 
fastened up alive in a hollow tree at Camelly and left to starve, and that 
her perturbed spirit still walked the long tree shaded avenue at that 
house some thirty years ago.* 

Her portrait, as already noted, remains at Ennistymon and a copy at 
Droraoland. It exhibits a strong, plain, red-haired woman, with rather 
coarse, sensual features and fierce mouth. The jewellery worn by her 
is very curious, especially a pendant in the shape of a mermaid veiy 
suggestive both of the carving at Clonfert and an Italian jewel in a 
picture published not many years ago in the Magazine of Art!" 

On the ridge behind the castle lies Caheescrebeen fort. It has 
traces of two souterrains, and tradition says it is the richest foi-t in 
Ireland, with three cellars respectively filled with deer's taUow, Dane's 
beer and silver.' A fine cromlech, figured by Borlase,' remains in 
Poulquillica in the Deerpark of Lemaneagh. The long-walled avenue, 



1 "Deposition," T.C.D. Library. 

« Ludlow's ** Memoirs," i., p. 360. 

3 See our Journal, 1890, p. 76 ; Lady Chatterton's •* Rambles," vol. ii., p. 194. 

* As the late Duchess de Kovigo (a Stamer of Camelly) told me when I was a boy 
in 1869. 

* Magazine of Art, 1894, p. 197 ; Marcus Keane's ** Towere and Temples," p. 126. 

* See our Journal, 1896, p. 368. ' ** Dolmens of Ireland, p. 70. 
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with the piers of two other gateways, is seen as we drive towards 
Corofin, and a long old road leads thence for many miles eastward, and 
bears in several places the name of ** Sir Donat's-road." 

After leaving Lemaneagh gate we pass the fallen cromlech of Bolly- 
casheen, the great fort of Cahermore with a closed souterrain, and the 
curious T-shaped termon cross of Kilnaboy, called the cross of Inghean 
Baoith, which has been recently fully described in our Journal by 
Dr. George Macnamara.* It has two female faces carved on the top, and 
three raised " welts" or round mouldings between them, not as Hely 
Dutton stated and others repeated, bearded faces and clasped hands. 

Farther down the hill we reach the large rock by the roadside called 
cloch an airgid, ** the stone of the silver," from some forgotten legend, 
and behind it in the crag is the seat of Inghean Baoith, the patroness of 
Kilnaboy parish, a sure cure for lumbago and rheumatism, but requiring 
three pilgrimages to obtain relief, and so of no service to our party on 
this occasion. 

Glasgeivnagh Hill.' 

At the foot of Roughan Hill we come into line with a bold ridge falling into steep 
precipices and called Glasgeivnagh Hill. If time allows we ought to turn up the side 
road and see some of its noteworthy prehistoric remains. The zig-zag road brings us 
up to a lovely view of Inchiquin Lake and hill and the central plains of Clare and 
Galway out to the Shannon and towards Loughrea. Down the slope lie some carved 
blocks and bullauns, the last remains of Eil micUi donain, or '^ The Ascetic's 
Church."3 

About a dozen cromlechs stand in Leanna and Parknabinnia. Two in the latter 
townland are close to the road and very perfect. We then see the double cist of 
Commons,^ which long formed the bedroom and pigsty of a cabin, and crossing a 
regular lake of stone, reach the very curious cromlech of Ckbevaoh in an ancient ring 
wall. It has several side structures, and had a western enclosure of slabs over 6 feet 
high.* 

A short distance to the north the road drops abruptly into the weird valley of Glen- 
curraun, probably the Caechan Boime of the *' Book of Rights." The cliff fort of 
Cashlaun Gau towers above the road on top of its dome of rock, ** like the acropolis of 
some lost city." It is noteworthy for its massive rampart, with strange salient angles 
clinging to the edges of the cHff, and for its hut sites and well-built gate, which opens 
on the edge of a high crag, and must have been reached by a ladder. Farther up the 
valley the great triple fort of Caheucommane is seen, a lesser Dun Aenghus, on the 
edge of a cliff, with a central wall 22 feet thick, and traces of huts, steps, and a curious 
slab passage desciibed at some length in our Journal.^ 

The lake fort or stone crannoge of Cahersavaun, the forts and cromlechs of Tully- 
commaun (not Tully Common, as on our maps) the splendid cromlech of Cappagh- 

1 1900, pp. 22-33. 

2 Dr. G. Macnamara points out that more properly the hill is Slievenaglashay ** Glas- 
geivnagh*' being the legendary cow. 

3 Identified by Dr. G. Macnamara in 1896. See Journal R.S.A.I,, 1897, 
pp. 77-79. 

*Borlase, vol. i., p. 76. s journal R,S,Ad. 1898, p. 359. 

• 1896, p. 154. 
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kennedy, and the trail itionally fomaua fort of Hoheinacarlan lie close to lU, but would 
require an entire day la visit, even in the most hurried manner.* 

Qlasgeiviiagh Hill ie noted in folklore for the legend of the smitli, Lon Mac Leefa 
arid his famouB cow.' He was of the Tuatha De Dunnann, hut instead of sulking in 
the fairy hills he was aniiouB to get on friendly terms with the warriors of Finn Mao 
Oumbal. He was of very sinf^hir appearance, far he had a third arm in the middle of 
his chest, with which he held the iroi; on the anvil, and had only one leg, with which 
ho conld spring over a valley and a ridge at one bound. He and Mb aeven sona had 
come from Spain, bringing with them a wonderful "green gray" cow, called the 
Glfls or Glnsgeivnagh, whose supply of milk was so great that she could fill to over- 
flowing the largest vessel in the world. Each day of the week one of tbe sons 
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would lead the Glas out to graze over the rooke, which ai-e atill marked in every 
direction by her hoofs, and when she had gone for enough would pull her round 
by her tail and let her graze home to her master's fort, Mohemacatt&n. This is 
a massive caher, with a "cave" and hnt sites, overlooking the long grassy deprea- 
sion in which the bare patches which mark the labbas of the Glae and her calf are 
still to be seen. Legend tells how Lon sprang across Ireland to Howth, and dared 
the warriors of Finn to pursue him, how he was overtaken by Caeilte and made 
■even magic swords, Finn's being the most famous, and even in Macphereon's "OssJan" 
being called "the blade of dark brown Luno." The Tuatha Do Danann mean- 
while lay in wait at the three ford-woirs of the Fergus (at CoroEn, Cora Neill, and 

' Journal, pp. 363-364. ' IHd., 1895, pp. 227-229. 
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Cora VicbuiTin, but were dislodged, driven up Keentlae hill, and defeated at ** Seefin " 
(Finn's Seat), where human bones have often been found. The fate of the cow is 
not certain. One tale says, " an Ulsterman stole her," another relates how she died 
of chagrin at being unable to fill a sieve, while the milk that ran through formed the 
pretty waterfall called the seven streams of Teeskagh, near Glencurraun.^ 

Kilnaboy. 

Crossing another ridge we come in sight of this most venerable 
church and broken round tower, the foundation of Inniwee (Inghean 
Baoith), the holy, but unnamed, ** daughter of Bcethius." The church 
having been fully described we need only note that it is an oblong build- 
ing (63 feet by 20 feet 3 inches); the west gable and north wall probably 
dating from, at least, the eleventh century ; over the south door is a 
perfect Sheelanagig, and in the building will be found several curious 
mural tombs, one, with a carving of the crucifixion, dated 1644, with 
the verse — 

" Under these carved marbeU stones 
Lyeth Conor O'Flanagain's body and bones." 

Nearer the east end the curious epitaph, **The Atchivement of 
O'Nellanes,"^ refers, of course, to the defaced coat-of-arms : it dates 
1645. We must notice also the arcaded slab of the altar, the low arch 
called the O'Quin's tomb, and the stump of a well-built round tower, 
52 feet 6 inches in diameter, and the same distance north of the church, 
and 13 feet high. It is said to have been battered by ** Cromwell," 
possibly Ludlow, in 1651 — a most doubtful legend.^ Kilnaboy was the 
scene of Hugh O'Donnell's camp in 1599 ; and Sir Conyers Clifford passed 
it, on his way, to attack Cahirminane. The < )'Briens plundered its altar- 
plate in 1573, to their disaster, for the wrath of Inniwee pursued them 
to Beal an-chip, and led to their repulse in storming a hill; ** and the 
wolves of the forest, the ravens, carrion crows, and ravenous birds were 
noisy over the bodies of the nobles slain in battle that day," as the Four 
Masters homerically sum up the reward of sacrilege. 

In the fields, near the Fergus, west of the church is seen a strong 
courtyard, with ivied turrets, called " De Clare's House " on the maps ; 
but the legend connecting it with the ** Claragh more " (as Richard de 
Clare is still called) does not now exist, nor is it probable that that 
dreaded warrior was ever nearer Kilnaboy than when he fell at Dysert- 
odea in 1318. It was more probably said to be the residence of the Deans 
of Kilfenora. The road from this place to Corofin is called Bothar na 
mic.riogh by Magrath in 1317, and the stone-road of Coradh fionn in the 
** Annals of the Four Masters," 1573. 



1 For full legend, and its Scotch and Irish equivalents, see Journal R, 8, A. I. ^ 1895, 
pp. 227-229. 

» Not '' The Achievements of Fonella Ne," *' Diocese of Killaloe," p. 493 
3 Journal R.S.A.I., 1894, pp. 26-29. 
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Coad. 



We pass a small ruined church on the rising fields east of the castle. 
It is a simple little oratory (54 feet 3 inches by 22 feet) of the latest 
fifteenth, or earliest sixteenth, century/ with a well-moulded pointed 
south door, a double ogee- headed east window, and a few tombstones, 
notably those of the daughters of Conor O'Brien, 1642; EUenor Creagh, 
wife of Dominick Power, 1673; Patrick Foster, 1764; John, grandson* 
of Michael M^l^amara, buried in Quin, 1723, and The Mac Gorman of 
Cahirmoroghue (Cahermurphy), 1735, whose house produced the indus- 
trious antiquary and genealogist, Chevalier 0* Gorman, in the early 
eighteenth century. The Foster tablet has the curious verse — 

*^ Remember, mortal, who this flag may see. 
As I am now you shall hereafter be. 
Since Eve^s sons must nature's tribute pay. 
And mankind, soon or late, must come this way ; 
Let true compassion thy kind mind compose, 
To pray for my immortal parts repose." ' 

Coad is traditionally said to have been built by ** Maureen Rhue," in 
consequence of a quarrel with the rector of Kilnaboy ; but as we find it 
in existence in the reign of Henry VIII., and the architecture is still 
earlier, tradition errs considerably. 

The name seems doubtful, Comhad or Comfhod, rendered " grave- 
yard " or ** equal height " ; tradition asserts the last, and that the great 
rude stone pillar in the fields east of the ruin was of equal height, with 
Teige an Chomhaid O'Brien who took his name from the place. Not far 
from the pillar a large fort, Cahebmore in Killeen, called Caherdru- 
massan, or Cahragheeduva in 1655, stands in a craggy grove of hazel; the 
terraced walls are fairly complete but featureless. 

Glenquin. 

Glenquin Hes between Glasgeivnagh Hill and the curious pyramidal 
hill of MuUachmoyle, girt with curving rock terraces ; it is a picturesque 
spot, and possesses a fine fort, Cahermore in Lackareagh, with two circles 
of wall, a terrace, and a " cave" on a noble site high above the plain, 
but under the lofty cliffs of Slievenaglasha.* Further north lies Glen- 
columbcill, not rich in antiquities, but pretty and leading up to the most 
interesting hermitage of St. Colman mac Duach under the great precipice 
at Kinallia. 

^ Lewis says it is ** apparently of vast antiquity." — ** Topography," vol. ii., 
page . 195. 

2 Eectey great-grandson. 

3 " P. M. D.," vol. iii., pp. 229-237. The above inscription on p. 235, and coat- 
of-arms on p. 397. 

* See Plan on page 54, fig. 2. 
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Inchiquin. 

Inoliiqidn Lake now becomes the main object of interest — a noble 
ftbeet of water, barp-sbaped on the map, and witb the ricbly-wooded 
great ridge of Keentlea (Ceanntsleibbe, tbe ancient Ceanathracb, or 
"serpent's bill") rising on tbe fartber sbore. Tbe prettily wooded 
islet was tbe site of a castle built by Turlougb, Prince of Tbomond, 
between 1287 and 1306; its remains were unearfcbed and identified by 
Dr. G. Macnamara in 1894. It has also some traces of piling, and may 
bave been partly a crannoge and partly natural* 

On tbe nearer sbore a long ivied bouse witb lofty cbimneys and 
gable and a taller turret are all tbat remains of Inchiquin Castle.^ It 
rests on a rocky beadland ; tbe turret contains a partly fallen spiral 
staircase, and is. part of a peel-tower. 

** And high above a piece of turret stair, 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, turned 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous iyy stems, 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms.*' 

The lake and district are a centre of most interesting legends. On 
'Keeutlae stood the ** House of Chonain,'* famous in the legends of Finn.* 
The latter warrior kept ** two hounds at tbe Lake of Inchiquin " and two 
^t Formoyle towards Kilfenora.'* From its southern brow sprang bis 
good bound Bran after a stag into Tirmacbrain Lough, and another 
summit was known as *' Finn's seat" in 1839. iln more historic times 
Cuvea Macnamara drove back Prince Donagh O'Brien from ** Kenslieve" 
(1278-1283).* 

The islet which gives the lake and barony their name is called after 
the clan known as O'Quin or Muinter Iffemain. They were a Dalcassian 
tribe of some note, and their chief Nial took part in the Battle of 
Clontarf in 1014 as standard-bearer to King Brian.* At an early date 
(tradition says 1200) they fell from their high estate, and became so 
subordinate to the O'Briens, tbat John Hacgrath barely names them in 
1317, whilst be thrice alludes to this place as held by Mabon O'Brien, 
nor do they appear in the wars- of that period. Nevertheless they 
subsisted as landowners ; and we find many records of them from the 
times of Elizabeth to those of Cromwell, while they still figure among 
the peasantry. The Earls of Dunraven claim to represeiit them, but as 
they only state (without satisfactory proof) a pedigree from O'Quin of 

^ Henry YIII. granted the manor of Inchiquin a castle, and the great Lough 
<;alle<l Inchiquin, with an Island in the same, to Murrough, first Earl of Thomond. — 
Letters Patent at Greenwich, July 1, 1544. 

' Feis Tigh Chonain. * *<Ossianio Society," vol. iv., p. 51. 

3 Dii-ge of CttWB in " Warsof Torlough." 4 'must thank Mr. S. H. O'Grady for 
this aad'^tiier ^ttaittB, 

« ** Wars of the GaedhU and the GaiU." 
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Kilmallock (1490 to 1670), while there were at that period other families 
of O'Quin claiming no ties with Clare, in DubliD, Wicklow, Westmeath, 
and Limerick, we must pat these claims along with those numerous 
popular genealogies which do not seem to have a particle of conclusive 
evidence in their favour.* 

The fact that the Ulster King of Arms granted to Thady Quin the 
arms of the Ulster family, and not those of the Clare O'Quins, although 
the latter were on record in his office, shows that two centuries ago 
there was no clear tradition or claim of descent in the Quins of Adare 
from those of Inchiquin. 

To account for the phenomenon of a tribe so suddenly reduced to 
obscurity, popular legends were evolved : the first, though demonstrably 
false, is probably very old, and has a weird pathos to redeem it. In the 
fifteenth century the young chieftain O'Quin, wandering by the lake one 
morning, saw a flock of swans of singular beauty, and determined to 
capture one without injuring it. After failing to accomplish his purpose, 
on several occasions, he, at last, captured one of the birds, but to his 
astonishment it turned into a most lovely woman, for whom he was 
seized with most violent love, and entreated her to become his wife. 
She consented on three conditions: that the marriage should be concealed; 
that no O'Brien should be asked to enter the castle, and that her husband 
should avoid gambling. After several happy years and the births of two 
children, the O'Eriens held races at Coad, and O'Quin got into their 
company, and, warmed by wine and merrymaking, asked **Tige Ahood" 
O'Brien (Teige an Chomhaid, 1459-1466, chief of Thomond) to feast at the 
castle. The swan-wife prepared the banquet, and then putting on her 
feathered skin swam away with a cygnet under each wing, so her 
husband saw neither her nor his children again. The doomed man, 
unconscious of his loss, gambled with 0*Brien, and lost his castle and 
lands to his guest, rising from the table a bereaved and ruined man. 
Some have fancied that a substratum of fact underlies the legend, that 
the wife was inferior in rank to O'Quin, and that his clan repudiated 
him for his lowly love (like the Lord of Desmond) ; but twelve chiefs 
held sway in Thomond before Teige an Comhaid O'Brien, during whose 
reigns no O'Quin ruled at Lichiquin. 

Another legend (not recognised, so far as I know, by the present 
inhabitants) tells how Eory O'Quin, helping a ** wild hunter " to take a 
stag, the stranger gave him a ** butterfly clasp " which, while it was 

1 Lady Dimraven, in "Memorials of Adare," is singularly unfortunate m her 
attempts to elucidate the O'Quin history, e.g, pp. 162, 163. Commenting on the slaying 
of Conor 0*Quin in 1197, **this commenced ihe wars of De Clare, which lasted a 
century," and /^ it seems to have heen this time, or rather later, that the 0' Quins, 
O'Gradies, and other clans were driven out of Clare, and settled in Limerick." 
De Clare first came to Clare in 1275, and the O'Quins and O'Gradys held lands in the 
county at any rate to the middle of the seventeenth century. This is on a par with 
the claim in the same hook, that the beautiful tombstone, "op t)0 chunn,'' from 
Iniscaltra, is an ancestral monument. 
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BATTLEFIELD OF DYSERT O'dEA, 1318. 67 

worn by a just and kind man, gave light in the dark. Rory, soon after- 
wards saved from drowning the daughter of a wood kern, and falling in 
love with her, married her secretly. His father, however, arranged a 
marriage between him and O'Brien's daughter ; the youth refused, and 
was imprisoned, till at last he consented to the forced marriage. Imme- 
diately the clasp lost its light, and, conscience- stricken, Rory owned his 
humble marriage, and was driven from Thomond.^ 

A third legend in ** The Monks of Kilcrea " bears no mark of being 
genuine local tradition, though it abounds with beautiful descriptive 
passages relating to several places in this district, some of which are 
quoted in these pages. 

Corofin. 

Leaving Coad we pass the site of Terry Alt's house ; the owner is 
said to have been so good and peaceable a man, that his humorous 
neighbours laid all undetected crimes to his account, whence came that 
word of terror to our fathers, " Terryalt " — a secret association which 
achieved its highest triumph in Clare by digging up the lawn before 
Carrigoran, under the windows within which slumbered no less a person 
than His Majesty's Lieutenant-General and General-Governor of Ireland 
in 1830.'^ 

CoEOFiN (clear weir),' **the festive Corofin" of O'Huidhrin's poem," 
is a small market-town on the Fergus ; the only antiquities near it are a 
curious carving of St. Sebastian pierced with arrows. It was probably 
brought from the neighbouring graveyard of Kilvoydane to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Kilvoydane lies north of Corofin ; it is a graveyard, 
with the socket and part of the head of a plain and very ancient cross, 
the water in which cures warts. Hugh Mac Curtin, the antiquary, wa& 
buried there, but his grave is not known. !N"orth of the village lies the 
very perfect tower of Ballyportry.* It has a turret the whole width of 
the building ; the main part has two vaulted floors and fine fireplaces f 
the whole is surrounded by a double enclosure ; the inner with side- 
turrets and loopholes. Near it is the enchanted lake of Shandangan ; and 
along the same road lie the important stone forts of Mullach and Cahera- 
hoagh, while, much nearer Corofin, we find the large but defaced Caher- 
oisin, where the poet Ossian is said to have lived, and which still beara 
his name. 

Battlefield of Dysert O'Dea, 131& 

After crossing tLe railway, we soon reach the bridges called Maccon Bridge and 
Drehidavaddaroe (bridge of the red dog). Near this spot, at the old ford over the now 
Insignificant stream at the east end of BallycuUinan Lake, commenced one of the most 
decisive battles of Irish history. 

^ ** Memorials of Adare." 

' ** EecoUections of an Irish Police Magistrate,*' pp. 100-101. 
^ Or some say ** Finne's Weir.*' 

* "The Story of an Irish Sept," p. 228, and Froc. R.LA., 1899, p. 353, give 
sections of Ballyportrea. 

F2 



<)8 BATTLlfiFIELD OF DYSERT o'dKA, 1318. 

To tell it briefly, we must premise that, after the O'Briens of Clan Turlough had 
slain nearly all the opposition ehiefs and the flower of the northern army in 1317 at 
Ooroomroe, Richard De Clare in vain endearoured to re-establish in Inchiquin his prin- 
cipal ally, Mahon O'Brien, who had been driven out by Prince Murchad. After an 
abortive attempt of the English of Limerick to patch up a truce between tlie comba- 
tants, O'Brien and the Macnamaras plundered De Clare's lands, and fled with the 
cattle to Slieye Augbty. Then De Clare sent for aid to the De Burgos at Ardrahin, but 
as they delayed he got impatient, and on May 8th, 1318, set ofp, camping in Quin 
church for one night, till his forces mubttred, and marched to Buan and Tally O'Dea 
the following day. That evening scouts brought the news to Conor O'Dea of Dysert, a 
loyal supporter of Murchad, that the dreaded '* Claraghmore " was in full force in his 
neighbourhood. O'Dea sent messengers to beg aid from Felim 0*Conor, chief of 
Corcomroe, and Loughlin O'Hehir, of Hycormaic, and despatched Thomas 0*6rifiy to 
bribe the English to give him a truce, but De Clare gave a stem refusal. 

Our authorities give us no notion of the strength of the armies. Eighty-four 
knights and Norman soldiers fell ; but no bard has celebrated the losses or numbers of 
thr Irish, while the fate of two of De Clare's detachments is not recorded in any 
history. 

On the edge of Dy^ert and Ruan, at Dromcavan, a causeway crossed the stream, 
and on the higher ground towards Dysert was a wood. In this shelter O'Dea plaf-ed 
an ambuscade. At early dawn of May 10th (being the feast of Saints Epimachus and 
Gordian, and a Thursday) De Clare sent olf two detachments, one southward along the 
Fergus toM'ards Magowna, possibly to hold back O'Hehir, the other to Rath, to take 
O'Dea in the rear. The main force, including probably all the English, was marching 
over the ridge to the east of the ford, when 0*Dea di-ew them into his trap. A number 
of Irish, both horse and foot, were seen driving cattle across the stream westward, and 
the English assailed and routed these kerne, slaying many ; however, as soon as the 
survivors were over the ford, they turned and made so bold a defence, that De Clare 
and his cavalry spurred to the front. The Irisli retreated fighting, and were pursued 
past the wood, when the ambuscade rushed out behind them and seized the pass, hold- 
ing back the English infantry. De Clare fell (legend^ says by the axe of a kerne who 
was hidden under a plank bridge which he oveiturned us De Clare rode ovcr it), uud 
several English knights and horsemen shared his fate. 

Too late to save their leadera, the main body forced their way over, and hemmed the 
O'Deas into the wood, where they would soon have been overpowered, had not 0' Conor's 
force appeared on the bluff of Scool (Scamhal) to the north-west, in sight of the battle- 
field ; they charged down hill, past Dysert, and through the English, joining O'Dea. 
Then commenced a fierce, confused combat, which may have raged far towards Dysert, 
it being clear from the Irish account that the English knit themselves ** like a fortress,^' 
and repelled, and sorely pressed on the Irish. It was a death struggle ; for neither side 
could escape from the other, like that battle of the Maccabees : *^ The enemy rose up 
against them from the place where they lay in ambush, and made slaughter of them, 
and the battle was before and bt-hind them ; the Mater ou this side and on tiiat, 
the marsh likewise and the wood, neither was there place for them to turn aside." 
De Clare's son' charged at O'Conor, receiving three wounds, and dying (as became 
the last scion of such a race of warriors) facing his enemy ; but even still the result 
was doubtful, when Murchad O'Brien's aimy came up from the east. 

Murchad and the Macnamaras were in Aughty when news reached them that 
De Clare was on the march beyond the Fergus ; they at once started, passing Spancil 
Hill, and got on the track of the Normans. Then they found burned houses and wasted 



1 In 1839 : " Ordnance Survey Letters." 

^ Not Kis son Thomas, who Burviv^, at any rate, to 1320. 
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lands ; then fugitives ; then rumours of great slaughter ; upon which the wildly excited 
men threw aside their cloaks, and even their heavy spears and armour, and hastened on. 

0' Conor thought it was a reinforcement for the English (perhaps De Burgo), and 
making a strong effort, swept aside De Clare's men, to find himself face to face with 
friends. They gave three great shouts, and, joining forces, fell on the English. Just 
then (a suspicious coincidence) O'Hehir joined them. Brian O'Brien, last surviving- 
chief of Clan Brian Roe, deserted the Normans, and fled to Northern Tipperary ; and the 
English, not knowing that they were defeated — then as now so characteristic of their 
armies — rallied, and for the most part fell where they stood. The few who escaped 
fled to Bunratty, pursued by Murchad ; but as he came in sight of that place, the town 
and castle burst into flames. Lady Johan De Clare, hearing of the deaths of her 
husband and son, and of the destruction of their ai-my, placed her treasures and the 
inhabitants in barges, and escaped to Limerick, leaving only ashes and blackened walls 
to the victors. 

De Clare's body was foiind hewn into small pieces — possibly by some followers of 
the Macnamara chiefs, who had met like treatment from De Clare's party five years 
before — the mangled remains, and the body of his son, were buiied in the Franciscan 
Friary in Limerick. Thus, in one morning, was wrecked the power and life of the 
great De Clares, and the Norman colony in Thomond ; for although the Government 
repaired Bunratty, and held it in the defence of the River, it was taken in 1332 hy 
Murchad O'Brien and the Macnauiaras, and the O'Brien power extended without a rival 
from the gates of Limerick to the Cliffs of Moher.^ 

Dysert O'Dea. 

In thick trees under the slopes of bluff green hills we find the 
venerable monastery of Tola, who died in 737, and under the name of 
Manawla, or Banawla, is remembered as patron of the site and owner of 
the beautiful bronze crosier, once adorned with golden plaques and silver 
and enamel, now in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy. He was 
founder of Clonard and of Dysert Tola, in the King's County. 

The church is a long, low building, consisting of a nave and chancel 
(71 feet by 23 feet 9 inches, and 25 feet 3 inches by 21 feet). It has 
been fully described by several writers,^ so we need only note that the 
plain semicircular chancel arch and portions of the adjoining walls date 
from the eleventh century, and the beautiful romanesque door, with its 
row of curious heads and its rich adornment of flowers, leaves, and inter* 
lacings, is probahly of the first half of the twelfth century ; the triple 
gothic lights of the east window, are about a century later, and the west 
end was entirely rebuilt, and a belfry made on the central gable in still 
later times. Aparf/ from its architectural features the only objects of 
interest connected with it are the tomb of Joan Butler, wife of Conor 
Crone O'Dea, 1684, in the chancel, and a plain font and a small rude 
cross in the graveyard. The Eound Towee, one of the thickest in 
Ireland, 61 feet in girth, stands close to the north-west angle of the 

^ For the full authorities on this battle see Journal 1C»S.A.I., 1891, pp. 469- 
472. 

* Brash's *' Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland," p. 68 ; Dunraven's " Notes on 
Irish Architecture," vol. ii., p. 3; Journal JR.S.A,I.y 1894, pp. 150-169; 1899, 
pp. 244-256 ; Dwyer's " Diocese of Killaloe," p. 495. 
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church ; the doorway ia 'well preserred and the tower is huilt with a 
receding external offset like those at Aidmore ; the battlements and 




upper window are gotliic of the fourteenth or ctcq fifteenth century, and 
the tower seems to have suffered from lightning. 



The beautiful High Ckoss, " The Whittr Cross of Tola," stands in the 
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field to the east of the church. It has been described* and fully illus- 
trated in our pages, and is 8 feet 4 inches high, on a plain base, 4 feet 
4 inches high. The east face exhibits carvings of the crucifixion and of 
St. Tola, while the other sides are covered with delicate leaf -work, inter- 
lacings, very classic frets, and groups of fighting monsters.' It probably 
dates from the twelfth century, and was twice restored — by Michael, son 
of Conor Crone O'Dea, in 1683, and by the late Colonel Francis Hutchin- 
son Synge, in 1871. 

The Castle of the O'Deas is a square ** peel house," with three 
vaulted floors and a perfect staircase of ninety-nine steps ; it has large 
marble chimney-pieces and a bawn or outwork and is still inhabited.' 

Rath Biathmaic' 

On the ridge to the north of Dysert, and close to Scool hill, is the 
very interesting church of Rath. It consists of a south wall of the 
eleventh or early twelfth century, the rest dating from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The building had a nave and chancel (42 feet 
10 inches by 24 feet 8 inches, and 18 feet 4 inches by 20 feet), the latter 
is nearly demolished, and the west gable has met a like fate. The 
chancel arch is plain and pointed. The church wall has the ancient 
round angle shaft to the south-east. In its inner face we find a holy- 
water basin and a curious fragment of interlaced work in the jamb of the 
south door. A most remarkable sill, with a great-eared dragon's head 
and elaborate masses of foliage, very Scandinavian in character.* Beside 
it is carved a quaint little sheela struggling with two dragons ; the whole 
in wonderful preservation. A defaced sill of another old window is set 
under its fifteenth century successor. 

A stump of a round tower stood in the graveyard in 1838, but was 
taken down to build the wall. There is a fine view of the steep hill and 
lofty ivied Castle of Scool and the Lough of Rath. Here St. Maccreehy, 
after the failure of several other saints, overcame, bound, and cast into the 
lake the horrible demon -badger, who dwelt in the cave of Poul-na- 
brocagh on yonder steep slope, and who now lies — 

" Deep in that forgotten mere 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills.'' 

In its dark waters, legend also says, that the twenty -four banshees of 
Thomond sat washing blood-stained robes the day before the battle of 
Dysert. Another bit of genuine old folk-lore tells how Manawla of 
Dysert, a poor weak woman, but a saint, coveted a second round tower 
at this place. She pulled it up and ran away with it one night, pursued 
by St. Blawfugh,' who was on the point of overtaking her, when she 

1 Journal M.S. A. I., 1899, pp. 246-263, by Dr. George U. Macnamara. 
^ The curious carving on the west base may represent Adam and Eve. 
3 View in our Journal, 1890, p. 292. * Journal R.S.A.L, pp. 30-34. 

^Bloxam's ** Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture" gives interesting survivals from 
Viking Art, vol. i., pp. 87-92. 

® The strangely corrupt traditional name for St. Blathmac. 
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flung the tower over to Dj-sert, and, fiilliiig on her knees, dinted n rock 
into ■what sceptics regarded as a double biillaun, butwhich unfortunately 
hft8 got covered up and forgotten since 1839. The identity of Blathmac 
is very uncertain, and St. Blathmacus uppears in some legonds among 
the con temp oraries of Maccreehy, etrea 540, while others think he was 
the St. Blathniet, a contemporary of St. Flannan in the following century. 
The fine and niaBaive crosier and a little bronze bell, formerly belong- 
ing to Eath Church, are preserred in the collection of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and the former has been figured in our Journal, in 1894, along 
with the crosier of Dysert O'Dea. 



Dj-9Bit O'Cea— Iligti Cross. North, Soiith.^^and We.-t Sides. 
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Cahermaciiaughten. 

*  • EATING Lisdoonvarna we drive nearly to the Corkscrew Hll, and 
1 1 then turn southward towards Noughaval. We reach a caher 
built with massive blocks, with a late mediaeval gateway, and 
named Cahermacnaughten. It formed the centre of a once famous school 
of Brehon Law, of which the O'Davorens were hereditary professors. 
Here our well-known scholar Duald Mac Firbis studied under Donald 
O'Davoren, who was himself (in the end of Elizabeth's reign) author of 
an Irish dictionary. The ring wall is about 130 feet in diameter and 
6 to 8 feet high and 10 feet thick. It was crowded with buildings of 
which the foundations alone remain. The deed of partition and will of 
Gillananaeve O'Davoren in 1675 fortunately describes the place at some 
length. They name the large house of tlie caher within, the kitchen 
house, the house of the churchyard, the gardens, the house site between 
tlie large house and the door of the caher, the large house outside the 
door of the caher, the green of the booley, and the water supply, several 
of which can still be identified.^ (See plan on page 54, ante.) 

The very dilapidated Caherylioolagh (O'Doulan's fort?), the Caber 
Idula or Caherwooly of 1641, is seen across the fields to the east of 
the road. We tlien turn off the main road at Lissvlisheen, where the. 
high peak of grass-grown masonry and a large baun mark a castle site. 
'From its summit on a clear day the peaks of the Galtees and Mount 
Brandon are visible sixty miles away, with a pretty glimpse of Liscannor 
Bay. 

Kilcorney. 

We pass down a long and narrow glen, the crags of which are sbeeted 
witli mountain avens, and find ourselves in the valley of Kilcorney. 
Bold bluffs, and in places perpendicular cliffs, at one point projecting 
like a bird's beak, at another dark and cave pierced, hem us in on either 
side. The curious cromlechs of Baur,^ one with an inner cist or shelf, 

^ See our Journal, 1897, p. 120 ; and Frost's ** History and Topography," p. 17. 
* Journal, 1899, p. 369. 
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and several cairns and forta, lie up a steep road on our left along the 
northern plateau. 

" On the otber side ia the etraight-up rocli. 
And a path ii kept twixt the gorge and it ; 

Bj boulder stonea, where lichens mock, 
The marks of a moth, and small fetna fit 

Their teeth in the polished block." 

The BOuthem cliffs contain that remarkable cave' whence floods of 
water, mud, and dead fish have often issued, and, if tradition errs not, 
fairy horBcs, which have left desoendanta in the Barony. There is a low 
tumulus in the fields near it, and heyond the road the scarcely apparent 
aite of Ki I col man vara. 



1W.'g»MK*ff. 



Kilcomey — ileuu ul DabL W'iu 



KiLCOHNET church is worth a short \isit, for though only a few ivied 
fragmenta remain, they enclose a curious font cut out of a single 8C[uare 
block, traces of early windows, and a remarkuble romanesque window 
head of the eleventh century, with a holdly projecting human licad and 
curious foliage. The church consisted of a uuve and chancel, respectively, 
measuring 17 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, and 38 feet by 21 feet. Fartiier 
on we pass the nearly levelled cliff fort of Caheelisnanbouu on the edge 
of a rock terrace, and pass out of the valley under the bold cairn of 
Poulawock. 

Caherconnell and Glensleade- 

We enter the valley of Eanty and see in the distance the ridge of 
Poulcaragharush, crowned hy two forta, one retaining its massive gate- 
way. At the foot of tliis ridge are the three great forts of Cahcrmacrole 
or Cahermockirilla, Cahergrillaun and Moberamoylan, and behiud it the 
moat interesting valley of Poulaearran, and the ridge on which stand the 
three cromlecha, pillars and tumulus of Fanyoalvak and numcroua stone 

' Goiijjli'a " Cnmden'a Britaiiniii," vol. iii., p. 579. 
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forts, together vith the fifteenth ceatury church of Cakbait, near an 
ancient cairn,' 

To the left of the road as we turn northward lies a large massive ring 
wall named Cahekcokkkll, It is now featureless, and measures 140 feet 
acroi^B the wall, which is 14 feet high and 12 feet thick.* A short distance 
farther nortli, in a craggy field to the right of the road, is the handsome 
cromlech of Poulnabrone,' noteworthy for the airy poise of its great top 
slab, 1 3 feet long, and from 6 feet to 10 feet wide, restingon three atones 
from 5 feet to 7 feet high, ond, contrary to the usual practice, it slopes 
towards the west. We next reach the Glenslcndc yalley, a deep cup- 
like hollow ; the old grass-grown etump of the O'Loughlins eastle rises 



beside the modem house to the left of the road. To our right is a 
veritable wilderness of rocks ; few save herdsmen have ever cared to crops 
it. A long valley like the dry bed of a river penetrates it, and at a con- 
siderable distance up this gorge lies a, very curious fort, CiHRK Cashlaun, 
ft dry stone wall girding the summit of a dome of regularly stratified 
limestone, with a large " cave," or rother a rock cleft, roofed by long 
slabs, and a side enclosure measuring 240 feet across. Along tho gorge 
are three lesser ring wiiUs ; the most western is named Cahemamwefla.' 

1 See our Jo'.rna!, 1898, p. 359, 362. ' Ibid, 1899, 374. 



Gatewiy of the Foil, C«her»nniilurrisl) , 



'Die OronilMfa, ■Pouliia 
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Casehakabdubrish^ is a well built ring wall, 110 to 116 feet in 
diameter, not far from the road and to the right. The name means 
'^ fort of the high door," and is probably an archaic sarcasm, for the well 
preserved ancient gateway is only 5 feet 3 inches high, with little, if 
any, fallen rubbish about it. One of the lintels is over 8 feet long. The 
wall is 8 feet thick and high ; it encloses a long narrow cist, now nearly 
destroyed. A lesser fort and cattle enclosure lie not far to the south. 

The ridge of Cragballyconoal seen to the east is crowned with nearly 
a dozen forts and five cromlechs ; the most eastern cist on a summit in 
Poulaphtjca' is perfect, and commands a beautiful view of the valley and 
cairn-topped hill of Turlough, the Abbey of Corcomroe and Galway l^ay. 

We pass several dilapidated foils and a group of three cromlechs ; the 
most perfect is close to the road in Gleninshen ; ' the others have partly 
fallen and lie in Bemeens, In short, we have noted some ninety forts 
and fifteen cromlechs and cists on these plateaux and valleys between 
Ballyallaban and Lemeneugh alone. 

Ballyallaban. 

The road winds in long sweeps down the hillside, till finally we see 
below us on a rocky terrace in Ballyallaban three forts, two being 
nearly levelled to the foundations. Behind them is a fine view down 
the valley to Ballyvaughan, the great rounded bastions of the terraced 
hills, the castle of Newtown, the old church of Rathborney, and seen 
through the mouth of the valley the blue sea and distant houses of 
Galway. The larger fort, Cahermore, is a ring 168 feet across; the 
gateway has been rebuilt in later days; there are foundations of houses 
and some traces of steps, and of what Lord Dunraven and others have 
supposed to have been a boat-shaped oratory, though the walls eeem too 
slight for such a structure. There seems to have been no terrace in this 
caher, so the later occupants removed the inner face and filling of the 
wall, leaving the outer facing to form a parapet. At the foot of the hill 
is the fine rath of Ballyallaban, a circular earthwork girt by a deep moat. 
It measures about 100 feet on top and 200 feet over all. 

Gleninagh. 

Driving through Ballyvaughan westward, between the steep lime- 
stone hills and Galway Bay, we reach the church and castle of Gleninagh.. 
The place was called Glaniednagh in 1302, and as the well nearest the 
castle is now named after the Holy Cross, the patron of the parish seems 
to have been forgotten. There is, however, a second well, Tobercornan, 
covered by a picturesque modern gothic structure beside the road whicli 
perhaps preserves the patron's name. The church is a plain little build - 

1 Journal, 1899, p. 379. « /^^^^ jggg^ p 374^ 

3 It is the one called Bemeens by Borlase (" Dolmens," p. 66). 
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ing, scarcely worth a visit. It measures about 38 feet by 13 feet, and 
has round arched windows and a pointed door. The castle of Gleninagh 
belonged to the O'Loughlins, and can scarcely date as early as 1500. It 
was till recently inhabited and is a plain rudely built structure. The two 
lower stories are under a pointed vaulting, while the spiral staircase of 
forty- seven steps, unlike most of the peel houses of Clare, is in a project- 
ing turret. A stone can be raised in the top landing, disclosing a slit 
for the defence of the staircase. The well of the Holy Cross, Toberna- 
crohaneeve, is a picturesque building with a Gothic door, close to the 
castle, and is overshadowed and indeed overgrown by low trees. 

Black Head. 

The road passes round the bold bluff of Black Head, on the edge of 
low cliffs, and with a beautiful view of the rounded hills at Finnevarra 
and the distant shores of Galway, with the mountains of Connemara and 
the Isles of Aran. A steep and difficult, though short, ascent up the 
head brings us to the fort called Caherdoonfergus on the map, but 
Doonirias and Caherdooneerish by the older peasantry. The Ordnance 
Survey letters of 1839 say it was reputed to be ** enchanted,'* t. ^., 
haunted, by the great mythic hero Fergus, son of.Roigh, but it more 
probably retains the name of the legendary Firbolg chieftain, Irgus, who 
is stated in the Dindsenchas to have established himself at Kind Boime — 
the point or head of Burren — in Thomond. It is a massive structure, 
but is for the most part rudely built ; D- shaped in plan, with a terrace 
and steps ; the gateway is defaced. Above it on the summit of the 
Head is the place called Seefin (Finn's Seat) and the cairn of Dough- 
branneen, 1041 feet above the sea. The Head is described in 1655 as 
** the wast rock or mount called Caneborney."* South of the Head is the 
broken fort called Caherdoonteigusha, overlooking the district of sand- 
hills called the Murroughs.* 

Killonaghan. 

Passing the entrance of the Caher valley, we reach the shattered 
church of Killonaghan (48' x 21'); it has a neatly arched and moulded 
east window, and probably derives its name from St. Onchu, son of the 
poet (and possibly saint) Blathmac. Of the other windows only the 
sills remain. 

On the hillside, a short distance eastward from the ruin, is a large 
and massive caher, called from the townland Ballinit. Though the 
gateway is defaced, it is worth notice as being still inhabited, a small 
hamlet having existed in and around its circle ** so far back as tradition 

1 <* Book of Distribution." 

^ Not far to the south an artificial cave under a great rock is called ** Deimot and 
Graniu*8 bed." Gaherdoonfergus is described in Lord Dunraven's •* Notes," vol. i. 
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goesi" The road behind it leads to a group of four stone forts in Bally- 
elly and the circular turret of Faukaeoosca (The slope of the contest). 
This castle resembles Kewtown and Doonagore"; it has a beehive vault, 
with, a staircase turning towards the right, entered by a door high above 
the ground. The tower forms the angle of a large dry stone bawn, with 
walls 5 feet thick. A large group of over sixty defaced (and in many 
cases nearly levelled) cahers lies along the slopes of this parish ; a few 
have retained their names as Cahernagree (of the herds), in Killonaghan, 
and Caheradoon and Cahemagrian, on the edge of Killilagh. 

At the southern end of the parish we find a large oblong fort and 
rude little church at Cetjmlin, Crom Glaon in 1302, the winding glen. 
Only the east end remains with two venerable round-headed windows 
with rudely arched splays in the south and east walls. Tradition says 
it was built by St. Columba, the founder of Zona, after he left Aran. 
Driving past a picturesque low range of cliffs we find ourselves again 
under Ballinalacken Castle, and return to Lisdoonvarna. 

Fort Names. 

I may be permitted, before leaving the Burren, to give my reasons for adopting 
the phonetic names of the cahers as used among the peasantry. O'Donovan and 
O' Curry, on more than one occasion, revise such names into ** coiTect Irish *' — tlieir 
less qualified successors are anxious to do it in many cases. The result would be 
lamentable for topography and archaeology, for it frequently means the loss of the 
instructive form, and the substitution of one purely theoretical : this I have stiiven 
to avoid, to the annoyance of some of our Irish speakers. To give a few examples of 
the danger attending '* revision," I may mention the substitution of ** Fergus*' for 
"Irgus," in Caherdooneerish ; that of the "rocky ford" (sgairbh) for **Maccon 
garuff" (Killmaccougarub, 1302 — ** Calendar of State Papers, Ireland"); the 
founder, in Kiluagarriff, of the O'Douloughtys, for the (probable) O'Doulans (who 
held land in the district) at Caheryhoolagh ; and recently, in the attempt of an Irish 
scholar to reduce " Rathmines" to ** pure Irish," to the obliteration of the family of 
Meonis, commemorated in its name. 
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( Continued.) 
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Quia. 

 ^ *HE aneieat name was (and ia among the peasantry) " Qninhy," 
C6b Cuinche, the arbutus grove. This beautiful shrub must have 
abounded here, for we find another townland, Feaghquiu, in 
the same parish. 

The village stands at the apex o£ the ancient district of Tradree. This 
was the mensal land of the old Dalcassian chiefs, probably as having 
been first won from Connaught in the wars of Lugad Meann in the latter 



Quia Friitrf — Section looking Eoatwurd. 

half of the fourth century. Probably on this account Tradree was 
included in the diocese of Limerick, and the Synod of Eathbreasil, 1113, 
fixed Cuinche as one of the bound-marks of the sees of Killaloe and 
Limerick; however, by 1302, the whole district, except three pari ahes 
adjoining the city of Limerick, bad been given to EiUaloe, and Chinchi 
church (Clonehi as published) was named in the Papal taxation. The 
statement in the Calendar, that Qtiin Abbey then existed, in 1302, is quite 
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incorrect,' The more definite history begins with the burning of t]ie 
church, by the Irish, over Tliomas de Clarets Boldiere, in 1278,' De Clare 
barely escaping. This probably led tlio Norman to commence to build 
a formidable castle there in 1280.° "While the work was in progress, 



Prince Donald O'Biien came to the town to buy wine. As the Irish 
prepared to leave, and the prince stood near his horse, one of the English 

1302-1306. The editor eeems to liave ittiiile up his 
ay coat, on the list of eliurrhea in the Taiation, so he 
fuggcats that Mayo (Mojnoe, neat Scaritf) ia "either Uuin, or Ennia, or Monaster, 
county Limerick^' (Utter not in See of Kilhiloe). Enaghbeg, near Nenagh, ie also 
identified as Quia, and, in face of this, "Clonchi" is recognised as Qiiin church. 
However, many of the other identificalions are equally ahsiird, as e.f. "Ahbotof 
CuBlod de Thotne in Thomond " a^ !KnniB (wliich heing, like Quiii, n Fnuiviscon 
house, had, of tourae, no abbot), 'i'bonie is evidcntlj Thorn, in county 'lipperary. 
' "Annuls of the Four Masters." ' " Annale of Inieftilli-n." 
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(a mason, acoording to the AimalB — a soldier, according to Magratli) 
stabbed him in the back. Donald killed the man, and was carried oS 
mortally wounded by liia followers.' About 1286, the ganiaon, by a 
similar act of treachery, alew a chief, O'liddy, and the terrible Cuvea 
Macnamara, chief of Clancuilean, assailed the stronghold, battered in the 
great gate, slew the garrison, and, setting the place on fire, left it " a 
hideous blackened cave." Magratb's mention of the "round tow cry " 
fortress sufficiently marks it as the great ruin on which the friary was 
built. The De Clares' title-deeds perished in the flames, which occasioned 
legal proceedings, so even the Norman Itolls record the valiant act of the 
Macnamaras and the fall of "Castle Conewy." In 1318 it must have 
been still a ruin, for Richard De Clare sheltered in St. Fingliiu's church 
on hia way to By sort. 



Quin Friary— Norti-Eaatern liuation of De Clare's CaBtle. 

The friaiy now for the first time appears in history : — " Exstructus 
est totius ex marmore polito in Clancoilin, loco am<Eno, ad ripam prseter- 
labeutis riviili." So Waddiug^ describes it under the date 1350 ; the friary 
had been founded in an unknown period before that year. Portions of 
the present church evidently date from the first half of tlie fourteenth 
century, so very probably, when the English colony perished, the 
Macnamaras (perhaps their chief Uaccon) gave the dismantled fortress to 
the Franciscans. 

The place was largely rebuilt, about 1402, by SioJa Cam Macnamara, 
chief of Cluncuilen ; to this period it owes its beautiful cloister and 
many other details. Maccon Macnamara, in 14S3, got license from Pope 
Eugenius IV. to place friars of the strict observance in Quin, and he 

' M.itfatli's •' Wara of Torliiueh." 

' " Annales Minorum," vol. iii., p. 574 ; of the larger edition, vol. viii., p. 47 ; 
vol. X.., p. 218. The Pope to " nobili vira Maccon Mwna Marra duui ClandcuUjen," 
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probably added the lofty belfry and the south transept which belong to 
til at time. 

Quin became the burial place of the Macnamaras, whose chiefs are 
said to have been formerly buried at Croghane, and some at Ennis. 
In 1547 Quin was granted by Henry VIII. to Conor O'Brien, Lord 
Ibricken, it haying been formally dissolved in 1641. Conor seems to have 
protected the monks, nor probably were they worse off in 1548 when it 
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Quin Friary — Macnamara Monument in Chancel. 



and its lands were granted to Teige and Tirlagh O'Brien of Dough. At 
this time it consisted of ** the precinct of the late house of Queyne in 
Thomond, containing one acre, in which are one great church, now 
ruinous, covered with slate, and a steeple, greatly decayed, a church- 
yard and cloister, one great hall, four chambers, two cellars, a ruinous 
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dortor (dormitory), with an orchard and other edifices, also one water- 
mill, ruinous and prostrate, and ten cottages in Quin village." 

In 1578 Queen Elizabeth directed Sir Henry Sydney to confirm the 
Earl of Thomond in the friaries of Ince and Cohenny. In 1584 the friars 
were still in possession,^ but the same year a further grant was made to 
Tirlough O'Brien and his heirs, *' provided they do not conspire with 
rebels." As if to impress this clause on the grantees a most horrible legal 
murder was perpetrated at Quin. Sir John Perrot had stopped there for 
a night on his way from Galway, when Cruise, the sheriff, met him with 
a prisoner, Donaldbeg O'Brien, '^ demagogue of the plunderers of Con- 
naught." Perrot ordered O'Brien's immediate execution, and the 
wretched man was half hanged from a cart, his bones broken with the 
back of an axe, and he was hung, still alive, on the steeple of Quin, 
** under the talons of the birds and fowls of the air."* The Irish 
annalists, strange to say, show no pity when telling of this horror, while 
even tlie author of the ** History of Perrot's Government" is moved. 
'^ He showed as much resolution in suffering as before he had manifested 
cruelty in his bloody actions," says the writer. Wadding tells us that 
about that time Donat O'Brien gathered a band, attacked the English 
in the Abbey, and destroyed, in one conflagration, the holy house and 
its heretical defenders. Tlien only the massive and blackened walls 
remained in the solitude that was called peace.' 

Pather Donat Mooney's visit is not dated, but he tells us* in 1617 
that he found the choir and transept of Quin roofed and two or three 
friars dwelling there, ** old, helpless men who scarcely retain a memory 
of the state of the convent before the suppression." They had sent their 
church plate of silver and gold to Macnamara of Knappogue, but his 
widow denied its possession when questioned by Mooney. 

In 1601 Captain Plower defeated and slew Teige, son of Sir Tirlough 
O'Brien, in a skirmish near the Abbey," and in 1604 the monks, hopeful 
at the accession of James I., repaired the convent. They must have been 
expelled, for they returned again in 1626 under their rector, Teige 
MacGorman,^ and in 1622 the Protestant Bishop complained that Donnell 
O'Haigshy used to say Mass in the Abbey. They were expelled in 1687. 
The Kev. Josepli Everard was elected Provincial in the Chapter held at 
Quin, under the presidency of Bernard Connius, Friar Bamewall, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Louvain, being the Header, August 15th, 1638.' 

In 1641, when the Confederate Catholics rose to power, Eugene 
O'Cahan opened a college at Quin Abbey. It soon had 800 students, 

* MSS., T.C.D.— Castles in Clare, 1684. 

* ** Annals of the Four Masters." 

3 Wadding's ** Annales Minonim" (1637), vol. iii., p. 674. 

* MSS. ** Biblioth^que Royale Brussels," No. 3196. 

* ** Pacata Hibemia,*' vol. i., p. 223. 

* Bruodinus* ** Propugnaculum Catholic88 Veritatis." 

' ** Historical MSS. Commission on Louvain Records," 1873, p. 608. 
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among the rest the well-known monastic historian, Anthony Bruodin,^ 
from whom we learn much about this centre of learning, which possessed 
half as many more students as Trinity College had a century later. In 
ten years the school was broken up by the Gomroon wealth and three of 




Quin Friary — Plan of Upper Story. 



a* Ambreys. 

b. Fireplace and Chimneys. 

c. Belfry. 



d. Sacristy. 

e. Garderobe. 
/. Bastions. 



the monks executed. Eugene O'Cahan and Eoger Macnamara were shot, 
and Daniel Clanchy hanged. About this time (1651) Bishop John 
Molony and his soldiers were routed by Edward Wogan, and the Bishop 



* ** Propugnaculum Catholicee Veritatis," lib. iv., c. 16. 
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captured, but his life was Bpored. Moriertagh Ogrypha was " guardian " 
in 1670, and figures in the excommunication of certain refractory monks.' 
In 1681 Byneley notes tliat the friary Traa "lately harbouring some 
friars of the order of Seynt Francis. " The huge metal crosses still 
capped the gables. A cavalry camp of the Irish army was fonned under 
its wnlls in 1691 while they nwaited removal to France. Of the period 
of James II. we know very little. "We find a few legacios such as— Thady 
O'Brien of Coolreagh, " 5a. to the friers of the Abbey of ftuin " ;' Daniel 
Viscount Clare, 1690,' £20 apiece to the friara of Quin and Limerick" ; 
£50 to Ennia, and £6 apiece to Asteaton and Adare ; hut they teU us 
nothing definite. The monks were expelled and the roofs burned by 



tliiin Fiiaiy— East Eleyation. 

Colonels "William and Henry Staraer of Carnelly and Latoon, and accord- 
ing to the tradition* one of the monks cursed "William Stamer, praying 
that his descendants might only have one son in each generation, and in 
the third generation that his name might die out. One monk still dwelt 
in the ruin in about 1760, and wrote a moral poem on death for Lady 
O'Brien of Dromoland." The other brethren resided in a little cottage 
at Driui, not fai- from the monastery. There the last monk, Father John 
Hogan, died in 1820, aged 80 jeors.' His tombstone, with a pathetic 
inscription, exists in tbs north-east corner of the cloister — " Here lies 

' Originol MSS., T.C.D., F. 4. 14, April 7, 1670. 

» Will of Thady O'Btien, November 18th, 1689, lent by Colonel George O'CaUaghnn 
Westi'opp [Memier), original at Coolreagh. 

' Froat's ■' History and Tnpogrnphy of Clare," p. 611. 

* Told bv William's grand'diiughtar (o the late Mrs. Stamer. 

° Lady Chattortaii'a " Rambles," vol. ii., p. 187, 

< I have spoken with two old people who remembered him well. 
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UuiN FuiAUY — Plan. 



a. Altars. 
6. Piscinae. 

c. Sedilia. 

d. Monuments. 



X. Macnamara, 1761. 

2. Stone with Axe. 

3. Macnamara, 1768. 

4. Macnamara, c. 1750. 

5. John Macnamara, x6oi. 



e. Garderobe Tower, 
y. Gate of Casile. 
^« Bastions of Castle, 

Monuments. 

6. Priest's Vault. 

7. Macnamara, 1722. 

8. Canopied Tomb of Oid 

Macnamara, c. 1500. 



A, Stucco Work. 
i. Fireplaces. 
J. Broken Arch. 



9. Macnamara of Ranna. 
10. John Hogan, the last 
Monk, 1820. 
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the body of the E«v. John Hogan of Drim | who depaiied this life anno 
domini 1820, aged 80 years, the last of the Pranciscas | Priars who had 
their residents («i«) | at Drim, the place of their refuge when driven from 
the Abbey | of Quin, He was supported by the pious donations of the 
faithful I and serred as an auxiliary to his neighbouring parish priests | 
in the vineyard of the Lord. He knew how to abound and how to 
suffer I want as the Lord was pleased to send. He died in holy poverty | 
respected for his strictness in religious discipling (itc) \ and venerated by 
all. ' Qui seminat in laohrymis | exultations metet.' Requiiscat in 
pace. Amen.'" 



Uuin Frinry — Window in Westej-n Doinnlory. 

Veiy briefly, indeed, most we note the principal features of the ruin. 
On entering the graveyard we ace the lower part of a great round turret 
of Be Clare's Castle, but the two others to the eastern angles are much 
more perfect and have been excavated, and the nearer (south -eastern) one 
should be visited ; the other is more easily seen from the upper looma. 

. N, C. Macnamara's 
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The west door, at the head of a flight of steps, has heen already noted 
for its likeness to those at Dromcreehy and Abheydorney. When we 
enter we see no less than five pei*fect altars, the high altar, two in the 
nave and two in the transept. The south transept, with its bold arch and 
neat windows, its double piscina and several tombs, should be next 
visited. Note the iiide slab with an axe cut on it, said to be the tomb 
of a carpenter killed by a fall from the roof in mediaeval times. A spiral 
stair, near a neatly groined piscina, runs through the massive wall of the 
castle, 9 feet thick, to the summit of the west gable. The long range of 
gutters is accessible from it and from the belfry. 
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Quin Fliary — Windows in Eastern "Wing (Upper Boom). 



TJie space between the arches of the belfry is neatly groined. To the 
left a small chapel has been formed out of the gateway of the older castle. 
In it are fragments of the Macnamara's tombs, one dated 1601, with 
the epitaph, **Hic jacet Johannes Capit(an)us MacNemara Anina filia 
M*' I I Brien Ara {? alias Macne) marra me fieri fecit," in capitals round 
the edge. In the chancel wo see the curious stucco work in the south 
wall; we have a rough sketch by Dyneley in 1681, so it dates at least 
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from the time of the great civil war. It displays at the top the sacred 
heart, and below is the crucifixion with an angel and the holy women. 
The high altar is intact ; there is a large sedile covered by a vault, and to 
the north the pretty tomb of the Macnamaras of the later fifteenth or 
earlier sixteenth century, with these words on the edge, ** Hie jacet Odo 
filius Laurentii filii Mathi M Conmara et Coustina^ ni mic Con mara uxor 
ej q me fieri fcerunt." The slab of Teige Macnamara of Eanna (for whom 
the most perfect copy of the "Wars of Torlough'* was made by MacCurtin) 
is set in the recess under the trefoil arched canopy. It dates 1714. The 
sacristy has a curious press with traces of a rail on which vestments were 
probably hung. The cloister lies west from this and north of the church. 
It is in excellent preservation, and is surrounded by a beautiful arcade 
with a rich variety of mouldings. The eastern arch of the south walk, 
being large and pointed, has saved the arcade from the damage done (as 
at Adare and Askeaton) to allow coffins to enter the garth. Like the 
other vaults of the friary the cloister vaults show traces of having been 
turned over wicker. The fine kitchen and offices occupy the north and 
east sides of the cloister ; to the west is a narrow vaulted room, partly 
walled up for the burial place of the Lords Dunboyne. Overhead are 
corresponding ranges of rooms ; the eastern, with its fine end window, 
was probably a day room or chapter room ; a passage leads over an arch 
to a garderobe in a tower. From this arch the north-east bastion of De 
Clare's Castle is well seen, and in the distance the Castle of Daugan- 
brack. A spiral stair in the north-east angle of the belfry gives access 
to the summit, and an extensive view of the central plain of Clare, The 
Keeper (Slieve Kimalta) is seen through a gap in Slieve Bernagh. The 
field around the friary is full of foundations.' 

St. Finghin's Church. 

Across the river, near the ugly Protestant church, stands the church, 
probably as rebuilt by Thomas de Clare after the destruction of its pre- 
decessor in 1278. It has a plain triple-light east widow, and remains of 
a more ornate south light ; the north wall has fallen, and there is a tall 
small turret (with faces on its corbels) at the south-west angle. The 
church is not divided into nave and chancel ; it measures 79 feet by 27 
feet. The neighbouring well is dedicated to Inghean Baoith, and some 
have imagined that the unknown patron's name, Finghin, is a corruption 
of that of the patroness of Kilnaboy ; but it occurs in its present form in 
the "Warsof Torlough," 1318. 

^ Or Covlina. A modern (and incoiTect) inscription has been very improperly cut 
on the plinth of this beautiful monument, 

* Modem newspaper archaeology and guide-books repeat after each other of late 
** Quin Abbey was built in the year 402, and is entirely covered with ivy.*' News- 
paper articles do little harm, but when such absurdities get even into pamphlet-form, 
they deserve to be noted. 
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Magh Adhair. 

About two miles north-east from Quin village lies the spot where, 
from "the twilight waste where pale tradition sits by memory's grave," 
the princes of Thomond, including the illustrious Brian Boru, were 
inaugurated at the oak, pillar, and mound of Magh Adhair, traditionally 
the burial place of Adair the Firbolg, brother of the builder of Dun 
Aenghus. A fierce battle was fought between Lorcan, King of Thomond, 
and the Ard Righ Flan Sunagh in 877. The supreme king to show his 
superiority invaded the district and commenced a game of chess, at the 
very place of inauguration, when Lorcan, with Sioda and Essida 
(ancestors of the Macnamaras) routed him, got him entangled in the 
woody districts, where he and his starving army surrendered after three 
days, and were sent home without further injury.^ The moated tumulus, 
a cairn, a banked enclosure with a basin ground in a large block of con- 
glomerate and a pillar stone mark the spot.* Not far away the great 
triple fort of Cahercalla, the perfect stone fort of Creevagh (Cahermine 
in 1655), and the cromlechs of Hazel wood and Caherloghan show how 
important the site was before the dawn of history.' 

Ennis. 

Innis cluain ramhfodha, "Ennis-Clonroad" (the Isle of the mead of 
long rowing) seems to have first come into the light of history about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Deprived of Limerick, and considering 
Killaloe too open to the English, who had recently built a fort and estab- 
lished an English bishop at the place, the Dalcassian kings left their 
older seats and moved into the centre of the river-girt Thomond. There 
Donchad Cairbrech established a residence, and before his death founded 
(1240-1242) a monastery for Franciscans, on a spot called Inis an laoigh, 
or ** Calf Island," but afterwards Inisclonroad. King Torlough, after 
his victory over Thomas de Clare in Tradree (1287), built a stone tower on 
the west rampart of the fortress. In 1 278 and 1311 the place was ravaged, 
and on the latter occasion burned. It is described as *Hhe wide streeted, 
wealthy, and fruitful town," "the metropolis of every Irishman." 
Magrath, however, probably saw facts *'with larger, other eyes than 
ours." The place was a mere village in the closing years of Elizabeth's 
reign, Clare Castle being reckoned of much more importance. At last the 
convenient accommodation afforded for sessions by the Chapter House of 
the Abbey* turned the scale ; and in 1612 Ennis was incorporated, and the 

1 ** Story of an Irish Sept," pp. 71-83, gives a contemporary poem, p. 82 ; " Book 
of Munster," and *' Wars of the G. G." 

* Froc, E,LA.f vol. iv., Ser. iii., p. 55. 

3 Journal M.S.A.L, 1891, pp. 262, 463 ; 1893, p. 432; 1896, p. 150. 

* ** Waddiug's '* Annales Minorum," vol. iii. ; and *' Annals of the Four Masters," 
1571. 
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Abbey adaj^ted as a parish church for Doora and Dromcliff, which vene- 
rable places of worship were then closed. In 1681, Dyneley's view 
shows Ennis to have then been a small village ; while fourteen years later, 
it had 120 houses and 12 English families. Its chief mark in modern 
history was as the scene of Daniel O'Connell's election ; and the lofty 
pillar, with the statue of the Liberator, marks the site of the old Court- 
house. Of late years prosperity has again returned to the town; and 
despite its strangely narrow streets, it possesses several handsome modern 
buildings, the most notable being the fine Courthouse, built 1852 ; the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 26th Feb., 
1843, with a graceful and lofty spire, visible from the distant mountains 
of Burren and from Slieve Bernagh ; the new Protestant Episcopalian 
Church, consecrated 30th Nov., 1871 ; the Presbyterian Church, 16th 
May, 1856; and the Franciscan Church, 14th December, 1884.^ Of 
old houses, we note one in Jail -street, on which appears a tablet, with 
a square and castles ; an old house in Church-street, with an inscription 
in raised capitals: — **This Hovse was built in the yeare of our Lord 
God, 1658, by John Crvce." A third house of more pretensions stood 
in Mill-street; but the cut-stone copings and stone **mellons'* alone 
remain, removed 'to Edenvale, along with a tablet recording: — **This 
house and the front was bvilt and finised by Geoarge Stacpole, mearchant, 
1687." In the bed of the river is seen a rock, on which a lion rampant 
was carved by order of Tom Steele to commemorate the insignia of his 
then lady love. 

The Franciscan Friary. 

This beautiful building and its history having been treated in recent 
volumes of our Journal^ we can only deal with it very briefly. It stands 
near the bridge and a pretty bend of the clear, brown Fergus, surrounded 
l)y handsome trees, the most picturesque view being that from the field 
before Stamer Park, or from the garden of that villa. It was founded 
about 1240 by King Donchad Cairbrech O'Brien, and was probably in 
course of construction at his death. The south wall of the chancel and 
north wall of the church belong to this period. The east window was 
probably built by Prince Torlough after 1287, and before his death in 
1 306 ; it was filled with rich coloured glass, and is very lofty and grace- 
ful. The vaulted chapter room to the riorth of the chancel was built by 
** Math Ceig^' (Caech) Macnamara, who died 1314. A beautiful cloister, 
closely similar to Quin, and part of the south transept, were probably 
built by Prince Brian Catha an Eanaigh O'Brien about 1390. The rest 
of the south transept was evidently built in the latter half of the 15th 
century, to which period belongs the fine tomb, erected by More, wife of 
MacMahon, of Corcovaskin, and daughter of O'Brien, circa 1470, and the 
lower part of the belfry, with its rich flamboyant screen. The convent was 

1 The convent was built 1876, its older chapel 1855. « 1889, p. 44 ; 1895, p. 135. 
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nominally suppressed in 1543 ; and the last monk of the old community, 
Dermot Bruodin, died in 1617. A new colony was introduced in 1628; 
destroyed 1651 ; re-established by 1663 ; and finally expelled in 1692. 

Macgrath describes the place in 1306 as ^Hhe delightful, beautified 
convent of Inis an laoigh, on the fish-abounding stream, with lofty arches, 
white walls sweet bells, well-kept graves, homes of the noble dead ; with 
furniture, crucifixes, illuminated missals, embroidered vestments, veils 
and cowls, glass windows, and chalices of rare workmanship."^ 

In about 1580 Father Donat Mooney found it ** sufficiently beautiful," 
kept in repair by the Earl of Thomond, who retained possession of it& 
gold and silver plate. In 1621 it is described in a grant as consisting of 
a church and belfry, with graveyard, mill, salmon and eel weir, and two 
messuages and cottages. The Earl of Thomond fitted it up for Protestant 
worship at his own cost about that time. In 1643 Father Anthony 
Bruodin describes its monuments : the ^' descendants of Bernard O'Brien 
(Brian Catha an Eanaigh) held the MacMahon one (to the north) ; it was 
a beautiful monument, in the form of an altar, with marble pillars and 
statues. That of King Turlough (Terentius) and the Lords Inchiquin 
(to the south), and that of the Bruodins, were also in the choir. Lower 
down the church were those of the Clancys, Nellans, and Gilriaghs, 
while the sepulchre of the Earls of Thomond stood under a canopy in a 
chapel, probably the transept.* 

In 1681 Dyneley sketched the convent ; the choir and nave were un- 
roofed, and the transept alone used for worship. In 1695 Hugh Brigdale 
describes the monument of grey marble, on which is engraved the story 
of Our Saviour's Passion. This belonged to the Mac Mahons.^ The ruin 
was granted by the Church Representative Body to be a "national 
monument," and conserved as such in 1893, the arches, sedilia, figures of 
St. Francis, and the **Ecce Homo" and" one altar coming to light under 
the plaister and flooring of the decayed church. 

In the chancel we should examine the remarkable carvings of our Lord 
and the apostles, and the slabs representing the Arrest in Gethsemane, 
the flagellation, the crucifixion, the entombment, and the resurrection, 
with the figures of a bishop and a lady (probably More ni Brien) ; these, 
with a delicately- carved pillar, and much of the canopy, now lying in 
the nave, belong to the MacMahon tomb, 1470. Opposite, in the south 
wall, we note the double piscina and the rich canopy over the graves of 
King Torlough O'Brien and Cuvea MacNamara, 1306. It probably dates 
from about 1500, and has realistic carvings of leaves of ivy, ranunculus, 
cranesbill, and mallow — with fiowers of the latter, the wild rose, and 
the pink fiowering rush. 

The tombs remain of Thomas Hickman and his wife, Elizabeth 

1 Extract given me by Mr. Standish H. O'Gradv. 

2 <* Propugnaculum," Book v., chap. 17. ^ mss. T.C.D., 1. 1. 2, pp. 234, 236. 
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Colpoys, 1677; James Macuamara of Ennis, 1686; James Woulfe, 
1697 ; and Lieutenant Henry Banks, 1728-1773, with others. 

Under the Belfry is a fine screen, with statuettes of the Blessed Virgin, 
and our Lord, and a bishop. Note the corbels with a ram's head, a 
king's head, and a bishop's head (the last supported by angels), and the 
brackets for a rood screen. 

In the Name note the statue and altar of St. Francis in belfry pier ; 
stigmata shown in the side, hand, and foot of the saint. " The Man of 
Sorrows" in the transept arch, note the cock crowing out of the pot. 
Sedilia, and the tablets of Teige O'Kerin of Glean, 1685, Lawrence 
O'Hehir of Dromkarhin, 1622 (?), Dermitius Considine, 1631, and an 
interesting inscription of Eugenius Considine, 1686, recording the 
destruction of an earlier tomb, " Cromvelli marte furentis." A number 
of fragments of the cloister, windows, and Mac Mahon tomb lie on the 
floor. 

In the Transept note the fine double south window and a smaller one, 
of decorated Gothic, also the arrangement of plaister groining over the 
chapels, and the double piscina. The fragmentary inscription probably 
relates to Teig O'Brien, of Ballingown, and his father-in-law, Daniel 
O'Brien, 1578. 

The Chapter Room^ with a vaulted barrel roof. Off it is a ** prison" 
and garderobe; it lies north of the chancel. Steps lead to the rooms above 
it, whence the belfry can be reached by a walk along the chancel wall. 
JN'ote a corbel, with a face in the tower, and that the belfry closes up 
older windows in the clerestory. There are holes for four bell-ropes. 
In the Chapter Boom, as Wadding informs us, in his oft-quoted account 
of Ennis,* sessions were held '*in refectorio fornice " by the dreaded Sir 
Bichard Bingham (Bengam), Governor of Connaught, whose statue still 
stands among those of leading heretics and persecutors in the Vatican. 
The gentler Sir John Perrot probably held here his great meeting of the 
Clare gentry in 1584, in which their rights were ascertained and con- 
firmed by the Government. 

Doora.' 

If time allows on Saturday, this venerable church, whose ivied mass 
is seen not far from the railway station, may be visited. It is oblong in 
plan, 58 feet 6 inches, tapering westward from 23 feet 10 inches to 
21 feet lO inches. The north wall is of good **cyclopean" masonry, 
2 feet 6 inches thick, and has a lintelled doorway, 2 feet 4 inches by 
4 feet 10 inches high, of well dressed blue limestone, with a slight mould- 
ing on the inner jambs, which do not incline. Stones project from the 



1 ** Annales Minorum," vol. iii., p. 674. 

* Previous accounts in ** Towers and Temples," p. 361 ; ** Diocese of Killaloe," 
p. 648. 

H 
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outer face near this doorway, which evidently led to a small sacristy. 
The west gable had fallen in 1839; it was from 3 feet 8 inches to 
2 feet 7 inches thick, with a great buttreBs at the northern corner, 
9 feet by 11 feet 6 inches. The south wall has a defaced door; and two 
Tery early windows remain in fair preservation. Their jambs are boldly 
splayed and inclined, well constructed with close Jointed blocks of sand- 
stone. They splay and incline from 4 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 4 inches, 
and have lights 5 inches wide; the heads are semicircular: the outer 
head of the western light remains, cut in a single block. A sort of 




6 ■m 



poppy-head finial projects above the door, and the large head of a sort of 
dog stares with stony eyes from above the window. The eastern gable 
is much later, and has been rebuilt, abutting against the south wall as if 
the church had been longer. There are two rude ambreys in the south- 
east angle. The east window is double, the lower part much broken 
and ivied. The heads are interesting. That of the south wall is of fine 
gritstone, like the older features of the south wall ; it is adorned with a 
chamfer and roll moulding, and a recess. The north light has an exactly 
similar head, cut out of limestone, like the north door. It seems 
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probable that the ** limestone period" of this church is later than the 
'^sandstone period." Doora, in 1189, was known as Durynierekin, the 
watery spot of Kekin, or Brecan, the first church founder in Clare. It 
was called Dubdery in the Papal taxation of 1302. A well near it bore 
the name of Toberdooran. The Patron's day is November 3rd. 0' Curry' 
tells how the famous St. Brendan mac Finloga " was at his church at 
Dubhdoire in Thomond," near the O'Liddies, and of his blighting curse 
on certain offenders. 



Ennis {References to Plan), 

A. Modem Porch (levelled), b. Nave. c. Belfry, d. Choir, e. andN. Domestic 
Buildings, f. Chapter-Room. o. Prison, h. Transept, k. Three Chapels. 
I.. Modem Vestry (levelled), m. Cloister Garth. 

a. Altar, b. Monuments, e. Sedilia. d. Foundations of Arcade, e. Piscinae. 
J, ** Ecce Homo." g. Stairs, h. Stoup. k. Tomb Recess. /. Clerestory Lights. 
m. Flamboyant Screen. 

The principal Monuments are— 

3. Considine, 1686. 5. Crowe. 8. Banks. 9. Macnamam, 168G. 10. Creagh 
and O'Brien (latter, 1467). 12. King Turlough, 1306 ; near it Hickman, 1677. 



/Citing "BethamMSS." vol. v., R.I. A., note "Dubdery," 1302, and **D 
doire" as agreeing, while " Dury," 1189, supports the present form, **Dooran." 
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APPENDIX. 



OTHER ANTIQUARIAN EXCURSIONS IN COUNTY CLARE. 



Prom Limerick. 

1. Train to Kill ALOE. St. Flannaii's Cathedral; note corbels and fine Roman-- 
esque door {e. 1080-1100), Celtic cross on slab ; font. Roan, 1692 ; Purdon, 1718 ; and 
Browne, 1719 — monuments. St. Flannan's Oratory, repaired 1002, by Brian Bom. 
High Cross from Kilfenora, in Clarisford garden ; Ballina Church ; stone-roofed 
Oratory of St. Molua, on Friar's Island. Bealboruma and Grianan Lachtna, forts 
and palaces of the Dalcassians (the latter on Craglea, and dating e. 840) ; also Tober- 
eeyul, the Banshee's well.^ 

2. Train to Killaloe, car past Tinneranna, with fine lake scenery, to Tomokaney. 
Church of St. Colman and Cronan (present structure commenced by Cormac Ua 
Cilleen before 968, restored 1002, with Romanesque decorated windows),' site of 
Round Tower and Castle of the O'Gradys and Bradys. Boat to Holy Island, or 
Iniscautra, Round Tower, St. Caimin's {e. 1002), with oratories and Irish inscrip- 
tions of eighth to tenth century, and slab of O'Grady, 1703. Baptism Church, with 
Romanesque door. St. Mary's, with tomb of Sir Tirlagh, the Mac Ibrien Arra, 1626. 
A curious altar. ^ 

3. Drive to the two castles of the Macnamaras at Cratloe, and Cratloe Church. 
O&OAOHANB Church and cromlech,* tombs of Nugent, 1770 ; Maghlen, 1761 ; Blood, 
1799, &c. RoBSMANAGHEK Castle. BuNRATTY Castle, founded by De Musegros, 
1250; rebuilt by Thomas de Clare, 1276; burned 1318 and 1333;' rebuilt c. 1440; 
sieges, 1558 and 1641. Note fine stucco work of Donat, '* the great Earl" of 
Thomond (e, 1610-20). Bunratty Church, with Dawson monuments. Mount Cashel 
Castle, the beautifully situated cromlech and Castle at Bosroe, and the Cloghmore at 
Ballysheen. 

4. Train to Ballycar (car must be engaged in advance). Church of Kilnahoola, 
with fine monument of Sir Donough O'Brien, Bart., 1717. * Great triple cahers of 
MoQHANB and Langouoh,^ Castles of Moohane and Dkomline. If time allows, Quin 
Friary and Church, and Danoanbrack and Ballymarkahan Castles can also \>& 
yisited, or (as an alternative) Tomfinlough Churches, and Rosroe. 

5. Drive to Broadford. Note fine cromlech of FoRMoyLB, near road at head of 
pass,^ and earth fort of Lisnagree. Cromlechs at Cloonyconrymorr, on hill south of 



1 Our Journal^ 1892, 1893. 

2 Lord Dimraven's "Notes," vol. i. ; Proc. It.J.A,, vol. vi.. Series in. 

3 Our Journal, 1889. * Borlase's ** Dolmens," p. 86. 

* Our Journal, 1890, 1891. « lUd., 1890. "^ Ibid,, 1893. ^ Borlase, p. 98. 
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Eilbane.^ Church and cromlech of Killokennedy ; picturesque Talleys at Kilbane 
and Glenomra; or to Eilseily Church, holy well, monument of Bridgemans, 1714, &c., 
with fine view of Doon Lake. Drummin cromlech, on hill behind church.' 

6. Drive to Clonlaha, pretty modem churches, monuments of Massy and Vincent 
families. Castles of Newtown, Coolistieoue, with perfect stairs, and Elmhill ; 
church and well of Kiltinanlea ; note bullaun and holy tree. Falls of the Shannon 
at DooNASs. 

Prom Ennis. 

1. Drive to Dbomclief Church, Cemetery, and Bound Tower. ^ Eilraohtis 
Church and two cromlechs, fort, and *' cave " of Cahereiny, beside road near church. 
Caherapht70A cromlech,^ near road to Crushebn. Walk one mile and a-half to 

• 

Inchicronan Friary, on peninsula in lake past castle. Note carved head of east 
window {e, 1100), and Butler's monument, 1735. 

2. Train to Gort. Car to Eilm acduach, Co. Galway, Bound Tower, Cathedral, 
St. Michael's, O'Heyne's Church, noting rich capitals, St. Mary's, and residence ;' also 
Castles of Fiddaun, Co. Galway, and Dbrryowen, Bockvale, and Eilileedy, in 
Clare, with Eilkeedy Church. 

3. Drive to Spancil Hill (battle 1559), double- walled stone fort of Cahbushavgh- 
NB8SY <> near it, a rath and pillar on hill top. Castle and church and two *' giant's 
graves" at Clooney. Castles and cromlechs of Tyredaoh and Miltown — the 
Toomeens, or underground river, near last. Old Church of Tulla, monuments of 
Molonys, 1702; Mac Mahons, 1711; Hartes, Brownes, 1717; "Westropps, 1764; 
and O'Callaghans, 1792. Cromlech of Maryfobt, Castle of Bosslaba, Castle and 
lakes at Bali/INAHinoh, and, on return, Liboffin Castle, and Moymore Bridge 
cromlechs. 

4. Drive to EiUadysert. Boat to Canon's Island, Augustinian Abbey,' and, on 
return. Church of Eilchrist, near Ballynecally, and Castle of Danoan. If time 
allows the Convent of Eillone can also be visited. 

5. Car to Dysert O'Dea, Bath, Inchiquin, Eilnaboy, and Lemaneagh or Glas- 
geivnagh. 

From Miltown Malbay. 

1. Drive to Eiucurry Ibuicane Church. Note broken figure of the Virgin 
holding the dead body of our Saviour. Tkomra Castle, scene of the O'Flaherties 
fatal raid, 1641. » Boat from Quilty to Mutton Island, rude pillars and fragments 
of St. Senan's Church; fine caves and cliffs. Holy well of St. Laughteen, near 
Stacpoole's Bridge. 

2. Drive to Mount Callan, cromlech near road,* and Ogam -inscribed slab — " fan 
LiA DO LiQA CONAF (oT coLLAs) COLOAC COS OBMDO," ou slope uorth of Boulynagrecua 
Lake.^o 

3. Drive to EiLFARBOY Church. Note Fitz Gerald's monument, 1778, Moy 
Castle, and Church. 

4. Drive to Doonbeg (or this may be combined with BUmurry and Tromroe), see 
Castles of Doonbeg and Doonmore, Church of Eillard, and (if not considered too 
far) Church of Eilmacduan, with early window, and curious ** village " of vaults. 

1 Borlase, pp. 99, 100. 2 Ibid., p. 97. ^ Journal, 1894. 

* Borlase, p. 82. * Bev. Mr. Fahy's ** Diocese of Eillmacduach." 

• Journal, 1893. ^ Jbid., 1897. 

8 See ** fl'Tar Connaught."— Appendix. » Borlase, p. 79. 

»o Froc. R.I. A., 1870-1879. 
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From Kilkee. 

1. Drive along cliffs southward. Note fallen cromlech in field behind Moore's 
Hotel ; hut and oratory on sea-rock of Bishop's Iklakd. Remains of cliff forts at 
DooNAUNROE (Foohagh Head) and Illaunadoon, and Castle of Dcnlbckt.^ 

2. Drive to Carrigaholt Castle, Eilckbdaun Church (with early twelfth-century 
M'indow), Temp LB an Ai&d Church, Kilchony Church and forts, and Lisckonben 
forts and Kilfibkagh late Church. 

3. This drive may be combined with either of preceding, or with No. 1, Eilcredaun 
and Canigaholt. Kilballtonb Church, Tully cliffs, and great cliff fort of Dun- 
DoiLLKOB, Teampull na Naeve, near Natural Bridges of Ross, Loop Head, with 
remains of Cahebobochaun and Dundalhen, and fine cliff fort, shell middens and 
huts at DooNMOUE, or Horse Island.^ 

4. Train to Eilrush. Boat to Scatteby Island, or Iniscatha, Round Tower, 
Cathedral, Oratory, Well, and Casbel ; Kilnamarve, Temple Knockanangel, Temple 
Senan, cross-inscribed slab, and early Irish inscriptions, supposed Ogam inscription, 
castle stump, &c,^ 

6. Train to Eilrush. Eilrush Church, early building, the door with inclined 
jambs, stone fort of Cahrbnagat, Churches of Moylouoh (birthplace of St. Senan), 
EiLLiMEB Church, and burial-place of ** Colleen Bawn." 



Journal, 1879-1882. a Ibid.y 1898. ^ /^j^.^ iggy. 
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PRINCIPAL BOOKS AND PAPERS RELATING TO CLARE. 



If [8T0KY — Books. 

Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill {c. 1016)'. ? Mortough Mac Liag. Edited 

hy Dr. Todd. 
Wars of Tt^lough (c. 1350). By John Mac Craith. 
Historical Memoirs of the O'Briens, 1860. By J. O'Donoghue. 
Diocese^of Eillaloe, 1878. By the Rev. Canon P. Dwyer. 
History and Topography of Clare, 1893. By J. Frost. 
History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans, 1893. By the Rev. Canon White. 
Story of an Irish Sept, 1896. By Dr. Nottidge C. Macnamara. 

HisTOET — Papees (** Journal" of the Society). 

Bishopric of Iniscatha. By the Rev. S. Malone. 1874. 
Quin ** Ahbey " : its History. By T. J. Westropp. 1888. 
Ennis ''Abbey " : its History. Same. 1889. 
The Armnda Wrecks, 1688. Same. 1889. 
The High Sheriffs of Clare. Same. 1890. 
The Normans in Thomond (1250-1333). Same. 1890-1891 . 
Donaldmore O'Brien (1169-1194). Same. 1892, p. 74. 
Killaloe— Early Kings of Clare. Same. 1892, p. 399. 
The Last Friars of Quin. Same. 1894, p. 82. 



fp 



Topography — Books. 

The Book of Rights (c. 460-900). Edited by J. O'Donovan. 
Topographical Poem {c, 1440). By GioUa na Naomh O'Huidhrin. Edited 

by J. 0' Donovan. 
Satirical Poem on the Tribes of Ireland (1617). By Aenghus O'Daly. 
Tour in Ireland (1680). By T. Dyneley. {R.S.A.L, 1866.) 
Tour in Ireland (1762). By Bishop Pococke. 
Impartial Tour in Clare (1778). By John Lloyd. 
Tour in Ireland (1790). By Sir Jerome Fitzpatrick. 
Parochial Survey of Ireland, vol. iii. (1818). By W. Shawe Mason. 
Statistical Survey of Ireland— Co. Clare (1821). By Hely Dutton. 
Topographical Dictionary of Ireland (1837). By Samuel Lewis. 
Rambles in the South of Ireland (1839). By Lady Chatterton. 
Memorials of Adare (1865). By Caroline, Countess of Dunraven. 
Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland (1867). By Marcus Keane. 
Notes on Irish Architecture (1875). By Lord Dunraven. 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland (1875). By Richard R. Brash. 
A Handbook to Lisdoonvama (1876). By P. D. 
Trois mois en Irlande (1891). By Mme. de Bovet. 
Irlande et Cavemes Anglaises (1897). By M. E. A. Martel. 
Cathedral Churches of Ireland (1890). By T. M. Fallow. 
Dolmens of Ireland (1897). By William Chambers Boriase. 
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Topography — Papbbs (R. I. A. '• Transactions"). 

Ogam on Mount Callan, vol. i. (1780). By Theophilus O'Flanagan. 
Rentals and Deeds (1380-1610), vol. xv. By John Hardiman. 

RoTAL Irtsh Academt — ** Proceedings." 

Ogam on Mount Callan (1870-1879). By Sir Samuel Ferguson. 

,, „ ,, vol. i., Ser. ii., p. 269. By Brian O'Looney. 

Remains at Dromandoora (1866-1869). By M. Brogan. 
Qiiin Abbey (1882). By Sir Thomas N. Deane. 
Place of Inauguration, Magh Adhair (1896). By T. J. Westropp. 
Distribution of Cromlechs (1897). Same. 

Round Towers (1898). Same. 

Lesser Castles, or Peel Towers (1899). Same. 

Dolmens of Bally croum (1900). Same. 

The Churches of County Clare (1900). Same. 

** Journal" of the Society. 

Forts and Souterrains in Abbey Parish (1848). By T. Cooke. 
Churches near Lisdoonvarna (1872). By Dr. Maitin. 
Cairn at Shallee (1876-1878). By John Hill. 
Dunlecky Castle (1879-1882). By George Hewson. 
Iniscaltra, Lough Derg (1889). By Maurice Lenihan. 
Bunratty, Quin, &c. (1890). By T. J. Westropp. 
Eillone Convent (1891). Same. 

Killaloe : its Palaces and Cathedrals (1892-1893). Same. 
Prehistoric Forts in Central Clare (1893). Same. 

in Northern Clare (1896-1897). Same. 

on Loop Head (1898). Same. 

in Kilcomey and Carran (1898-1899). Same. 
,, ,, near Lisdoonvarna and Bally vaugban (Read 1900). Same. 

Churches with Round Towers (1894). Same. 

Crosiers of Dysert and Rath (1894). Same. 

Aran, the Burren, and Corcomroe (1896). Same. 
Scattery, Canon's Island, and Coast (1897). Same. 
Augustinian Houses (1900). Same. 

The Ascetic's Church, Leana (1897). By Dr. G. TJ. Macnamara. 
The Stone Crosses of Ui-Fermaic (1899-1900). Same. 

Inchiquin. (Read 1900.) Same. 
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Other Journals. 

Notes on Ancient Architecture of Ireland: Gentleman^s Mngazine, 1864, vol. i., 

p. 275. 
Corcomroe, Kilfenora, Doolin, Doonagore, &c.: Dublin University Magazine ^ 1853, 

vol. xli., p. 89. 



INDEX. 



Note. — Nmnes printed in Small Capitals are principal Subjeett of this Guide. 



Abbeys and monasteries, Claru — Corcom- 
roe, Dyserty Ennis, Killone, Kilshanny, 
Noughayal, Quin. 

Aedy King of Connaught {c, 650), 18. 

Arbutus, 81. 

Ardsollas, 16. 

Akmada, ships on Clare coast, 28. 

Ascetic's Church, 61. 

Badger legend, 72. 

Ballinalacken Castle, 23. 

Ballinahinch, 101. 

BalUntlea Castle, 14. 

Balliny Caher, 79. 

Balltallaban Forts, 78. 

Ballycar, 15. 

Ballycasheen cromlech, 61. 

Ballyelly Forts, 80. 

Ballyoanner, "ancient citv," 56. 

Ballygriffy Castle, 16. 

Balltkinyaboa Fort, 53. 

Ballyshanny, 47. 

Ballyyaughan, 36. 

Banks family, 97. 

Banshee legend, 37 1 72. 

Baur cromlechs, 74. 

Bells, ancient, 30. 

Bishops of Eilfenora, 47. 

Black Head, 79. 

Blood family, 50. 

Brecan, St. (e. 480), 12. 

Brian Boru (1014), 12. 

Bruodin, 86. 

Bunratty Castle, 14, 15, 68, 100. 

Burren, 33. 

Cahers, 34, 53. 

Caheranardurrish, 77, 78; Caheraneden 
56 ; CaherbuUog, 46 ; Cahercalla, 94 
Cahercashlaun, 76 ; Cahercloggaun, 45 
Cahercommane, 51, 52 ; Caherconnell 
76 ; Cahercuttine, 56 ; Caherdoonfer- 
gus, 79 ; Caheremon, 52 ; Cahergril 
laun, 75 ; Caherkinallia, 19 ; Caher- 
kyietaan, 54 ; Caherlahertagh, 52 
Caherlismacsheedy, 45 ; Caherloughlin 
39 ; Caheimacrole, 75 ; Cahermac 
naughten, 74 ; Cahermoher, 27 ; Caher' 
more Glenquin, 64 ; Caheimore Killeen 



Cahers — continued, 

64; Cahermore Roughan, 61; Caher- 
moyle, 46 ; Cahemafurreesha, 28 ; 
Cahemamweela, 76 ; Cahemaspekee, 
56 ; Cahersavaun, 61 ; Caherscrebeen^ 
60 ; Cahershaughnessy, 101 ; Caher- 
walsh, 56. 

Cairn Connachtaoh, 18. 

Cairn mic Tail, 18. 

Cairthinn Finn, 12. 

Carran Church and Yalley, 76. 

Carrigogunnell, Co. liimerick, 13. 

Cashlaun 6a&, 61. 

Cashlaunawogga, 52. 

Castles, general features, 22. 

Cathedrals, 47, 100. 

Cayerns, natural, 74. 

" CaYes" or souterrains, 76, 101. 

Cistercians, 39, 40. 

Clancy family, 22, 24, 28. 

Clare Abbey, 16. 

Clare Castle, 16. 

Clare De, family, 68, 82, 89. 

Clare, Viscount, Daniel (1690), 87. 

Clonlara, castles near, 101. 

Clonroad, 16, 94. 

Clooney, church, castle, and cromlechs^ 
101. 

COAD, 64. 

Cocoa-nuts, washed up by sea, 15. 
Colman mac duach, 64. 
Colpoys family, 15. 
Conan, Ogam inscription, 101. 
Connaught, inyasions of Clare, 1*8. 
Considine family, 97. 
CoRCOMROE Abbey, 39. 

barony, 33. 

chiefs, 33. 

Corofin, 67. 

Cragballyconoal, 78. 

Cragmoher Castle, 16. 

Cratloe castles, 13. 

CrecYagh cromlech, 61. 

Croaghane Church and cromlech, lUO. 

Cromlechs, notes on, 34. 

Crosiers, ancient, 73. 

Crosses, High, 52, 71 ; termon, 61. 

Cruce family, House of, 95. 

Crumlin Church, 80. 
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Dalcassians, early princes, 12. 

overrun Clare in 4th contury, 12. 

see O'Brien, &c. 

De Clare : see Clare. 
Dolmens : see Cromlechs. 
Doolin, Spaniards' graves, 25. 
Doon Fort, 64, 57. 

Lake, 101. 

DooNAGOBB Bound Castle, 25. 
Doonass Church and rapids, 101. 
Doonbeg and Doonmore Castles, 101. 
Doondoillroe Fort, 102. 
Doonmacfelim, 25. 
Doonmore Fort (Loop Head), 102. 
DooRA Church, 97. 
Dough Castle, 31. 
Drohcrbbht Church, 37. 
Dromline Castle and Church, 100. 
Dromcliff, 101. 
Dunlecky Castle, 102. 
Dunraven, claim of descent, 65. 
Dyneley, Thomas (1680), 15, 96. 
Dysbrt O'Dea, 68. 

Edenvale, 7. 

Ennis town and Friary, 94. 

Ennisttmon, 17. 

Epitaphs, 30, 49, 60, 52, 64. 

Fachnan, St., 43. 

Fanygalvan, 75. 

Faunaroosca Kound Castle, 80. 

Fenloe: see Tomfinlougb. 

Finghin, St., Church of: see Quin. 

Finn mac Coole, 62, 65. 

Firbolgs settle in Clare, 12. 

Fitzgerald family, 101. 

Forgio, Monasterium de: see Clare Abbey. 

Forts, general notes, 34. 

Foster, 64. 

Francis, St., carving of, 97. 

Franciscans, last of old, 89 . 

Glas, legend of the cow, 62. 
Glasobivnagh Hill, 61. 
Glasha forts, 24. 
Glen Castle, 17. 
Gleninagh, 78. 
Glenquin, 64. 
Glensleade, 74. 
Gold find, 15. 
Gore family, 25. 
Gragan, 36. 

Hag's Head, 27. 
Hickman family, 59, 96. 
Hogan family, 21, 89. 
Huamore, clan of, 12. 

Inohicronan Abbey, 101. 
Inchiquin Lake and Castle, 65. 
Inghean Baoith, St., 61, 63. 
Iniscaltra, Holy Island, 100. 
Iniscatha : see Scattery Island. 



Keane : see O'Cahane. 
Eillaspuglonane, 32. 
Eilbrecan Church, 12. 
Ejlcorney, 74. 
Kilfenora Cathedral, 47. 
Killaloe Cathedral, lOO. 
Killeany Church, 45. 
Killilaoh, 24. 
Eillonaohan, 79. 
EiLLONE Convent, 7. 
Kilmacduach, 101. 

KiLMACREBHY, 28. 

Eilmanaheen, 32. 
Eilmoon, 46. 
KiLNABOY, 61, 63. 
Kilnasoola, 100. 
KilseUy, 101. 

ElLBHANNY, 18. 

Eilstapheen, 27. 
Knockastoolery, 25. 
Knockaunacroghera, 24. 
Enockaunvicteera, 20. 

Lachtna, Eing of Thomond (840), 100. 

Langough Fort, 16. 

Lennna cromlechs, 64. 

Legends, 16, 17, 37, 58, 66, 72, 79. 

Lehinch, 31. 

Lemaxeagh Castle, 57. 

Limeiick, 13. 

LiSCANNOR, 28. 
LiSDOONVARNA, 20. 

Lissafeeaun Fort, 20. 

Lon mac Leefa, 62. 

Loop Head, 102. 

Lorcan, Eing of Thomond (870), 94. 

Lowe, Uean Hygate, 60. 

Luchtighem, St., 12, 15, 30. 

Lugad mean, Eing of Munster (378), 12. 

Lysaght, 52. 

Mac Creehy, 18, 30, 72. 

MacCurtin, 18, 37. 

MacDonnell, 18. 

MacDonough, 30, 49. 

MacFirbis, 74. 

Mac Grath, 37, 94. 

Maclnemey, 60. 

MacMahon, 12, 101. 

MacNamara, Cuvea (1303), 83; Dr. 
George, 61 ; James (1686), 96 ; John 
(1601), 92 ; Maccon, 83; Math Caech, 
35 ; Dr. Nottidge, 89 ; Oidh, 84 ; Sioda 
(870), 94 ; Sioda cam, 83 ; Teige (1714), 
93. 

Magh Adhair, mound of, 94. 

Magowna Castle, 16. 

Mainchin, St., 30. 

Manawla, 72. 

Mattle Island, 31. 

Moghane Fort, 15. 

Mogua, St., 53. 

MoHBR cliffs and fort, 26. 

Mohemacartan, 62. 
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Molony family, 42, 101. 
Mooney, Father, 86, 96. 

MORTYCLOUGH Foits, 39. 

MucKiNiBH Castles, 38. 
M utton Island, 31..- 

Newtown Castle, 38, 39. 

NOUOHATAL, 53. 

O'Brien, Conor na Siudaine (1268), 42 ; 
Conor of Lemeneagh (1641), 58 ; Daniel 
of Dough, 24, 31 ; Dermot (1317), 41 ; 
Donald more (1160), 39 ; Donald beg 
(1278),82 ; Doncliadh Cairbrech (1240), 
94 ; Sir Donough (1690), 106 ; Mary 
(1641), 17, 58 ; More (1460), 96 ; 
Murchad (1318), 68 ; Slaney (1260), 
7 ; Teige Acomhad, 66 ; Teig Caoluisge, 
16; Thady of Coolreagh, 87; Tur- 
lough more (1306), 94 ; Sir Tiirlough 
of Arra, 101. 

0*Cahan, 28. 

O'Conor, 33, 68. 

O'Davoren, 21, 64, 74. 

O'Dea, 42, 68, 72. 

O'Donnell, Hugh Boe, 63. 

0*Flanaghan, 63. 

O'Grady, 100. 

O'Hehir, 63, 68. 

O'Kerin, 97. 

O'Liddy, 83, 99. 

O'Loughlin, 33, 44, 79. 

O'Nellane, 45-47, 63. 

O'Quin, 66, 66. 

OUOHTMAMA, 44. ' 



Parknabinnia, 61. 
Passion, carvings of, 96. 
Perrot, Sir John, 82, 97. 
Portraits at Ennistymon, 17. 
Poulacarran, 76. 
Poulaphuca cromlech, 78. 
Poulcaragharush, 76. 
PouLNABRONE cromlech, 76. 
Poulquillica cromlech, 60. 
Purdon family, 17, 100. 

QuiN Friary, 81 ; Church, 93. 



Ralahine Castle, 15. 
Rask Lough, 37. 
Eathblathmaic, 72. 
Bathbomey, 45. 
Rosmanaher Castle, 100. 
Rossroe Castle and cromlech, 100. 
Round Towers, 63, 69. 

Scattery Island, 102. 
Sea inroads, 31. 
Senan, St., 101, 102. 
Serpent legend, 18. 
Shallee Castle, 16. 
Sheela-na-gig, 63, 72. 
Sixmilebridge, 15. 
Slieye Bemagh, 15. 
SHeve Elva, 45. 
Spas, 21. 
SpancilHill, 101. 
Spaniards, 25. 
Stacpoole family, 21, 96. 
Stamer family, 17, 87. 
Steele, ** Tom," 95. 
Stucco, ancient, 92, 100. 
Swan, legend of, 66. 
Synge, Colonel F., 72. 

Terr^alt, 67. 

Tirmicbrain, 16. 

Thomond, Earls of, 17, 85, 96, 100. 

Tomfinlough, 100. 

Tomgraney, 100. 

Toomeens, 101. 

Toomullen, 25. 

Tortoises, 21. 

Tradree, 15. 

Tromroe, 101. 

Tulla, 101. 

Tully O'Cuirc, 57. 

TuLLTCOliMANB, 61. 

Tyredagh, 101. 

Vandeleur, 16. 

Wars of Tiirlough, 37, 83. 
Wells, 28, 78, 101. 
Westropp family, 46, 101. 
Wolf place-names, 20. 
Woulfe family, 97. 
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